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This embracing or kissing the image 
visually, I submit, was meant literally 
as well as metaphorically. Like all 
successful religious symbolism, this 
metaphor was grounded in perception 
and perceptual theory. Because the 
optical rays that issue forth from the 
eyes were thought to touch the object 
seen, vision was haptic, as well as optic, 
tactile as well as visual. Vision thus 
connected one with the object seen, and, 
according to extramission, that action 
was initiated by the viewer. 


—Robert S. Nelson! 


n 2000, Robert S. Nelson’s groundbreaking essay “To 

Say and to See: Ekphrasis and Vision in Byzantium” 
raised the theory of haptic extramission to a privileged 
position in the history of Byzantine art and culture. 
While acknowledging Byzantium’s possession of com- 
peting antique and post-antique theories of vision, 
Nelson’s careful analysis of the literature suggested 
that the Byzantine viewer understood sight as having 
the ability to physically touch the icon as if kissing and 
embracing its surface. He argued that the Byzantines 


1 R.S. Nelson, “To Say and to See: Ekphrasis and Vision in 
Byzantium,” in Visuality Before and Beyond the Renaissance: Seeing 
as Others Saw, ed. R. S. Nelson (Cambridge, 2000), 143-68, at 153. 
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preferred a theory of sight whereby the eyes emitted 
rays that grazed the body of the object and returned to 
the viewer for the enabling of perception, thus making 
vision a species of touch and the engagement with visual 
culture an active rather than passive activity. Weaving 
metaphor, science, and philosophy, this theory of 
visual perception projected itself as all-encompassing, 
whereby viewer and object were not distinct species but 
linked as one through the tactility of sight. 
Byzantium, however, was a diverse place with 
competing theories of vision that, while demonstrating 
a great deal of coherence and unity, varied in nuanced 
and crucial manners. Nelson claimed tactility to be 
the defining aspect of extramission, but, as this article 
seeks to demonstrate by looking closely at classical, late 
antique, and Byzantine sources, one thing that all the 
theories of vision throughout the Byzantine period did 
agree upon (whether extramissive, intromissive, or a 
variant), however, was that touch proper did not occur 
through sight. This article is not an argument against 
extramission, but rather a demonstration that extramis- 
sion was never haptic, that it was never understood to 
be a by-product or species of touch. Thus, this article 
rereads Nelson’s sources closely, against the grain, and 
alongside further crucial texts, to demonstrate how 
Byzantine authors writing on medicine, the natural 
world, and theology were all uniformly dedicated to 
nuanced articulations of sight that were explicitly dis- 
tanced from touch so as to undergird an image theory 
that did not fetishize the illusion of palpable presence 
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in the icon. The goal of this article is to provide readers 
with a representative survey of Byzantine writings on 
vision and its relationship to touch, culled from a vari- 
ety of sources spanning from the fourth to fourteenth 
centuries, as well as a careful discussion of the classi- 
cal and late antique texts on vision that grounded the 
Byzantine discussion. 


The Interval of Sight 


To begin this investigation, I wish to juxtapose Nelson’s 
observations with those made by Michael Psellos in the 
eleventh century in his commentary on sense percep- 
tion. Here Psellos provides the student reader with a 
well-curated composition of excerpts from Alexander 
of Aphrodisias’s popular commentary on Aristotle’s 
On Sense and Sensible Objects.” After summarizing the 
theories of Plato, Empedokles, and Demokritos, and 
explaining Aristotle’s theories of sensual perception at 
large, Psellos summarizes Aristotle’s theory of vision, 
through Alexander, writing: 


The Aristotelian teaching on perception is this 
among other things. For, [Aristotle] says, sight 
perceives by being affected by the things seen, 
just as each of the other [senses] perceives, but 
not by making and sending out, and not by 
being affected by admitting what flows from 
the things perceived. Rather, the transparent, 
which is a medium between sight and the thing 
seen, when it is this [transparent] in actuality 
(and it is this in actuality when it has become 
light), is moved by the things seen, these being 
the colors (for color moves that which is trans- 
parent in actuality). For the transparent in actu- 
ality, being moved and arranged by the things 
seen, transmits its form to the pupil, which is 
also transparent. And hence vision comes about 
in this way as the form of the thing seen is 
received through the transparent medium and 
transmitted as far as the primary sense by means 
of the intermediate passage which is to be full 
of this body. This is not caused by emissions, as 


2 Alexander of Aphrodisias, In librum De sensu commentarium, 
ed. P. Wendland, Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca 3.1 (Berlin, 
1901), 1-173, trans. A. Towey in Alexander of Aphrodisias, On 
Aristotle’s On Sense Perception (London, 2000), 17-156. 


those before him suppose (for on this view sight 
would also be touch), but because the transpar- 
ent medium between that which sees and that 
which is seen is moved by the things seen. 


Here, Psellos sketches out how the views of Aristotle 
differed from the understandings of sight espoused by 
Plato, Demokritos, and Empedokles. Moving past a 
dialectic resolution to the opposing views of extramis- 
sion and intromission, where rays are either shot out 
from the eyes or passively received, Aristotle resorts to 
a new theory of vision based not on emissions but on 
colors of the object moving and shaping an interven- 
ing medium. Color, being the proper sensible element 
of sight, affects this medium between the viewer and 
object, which ripples through and passes on those sen- 
sations to the eye. This medium is termed the transpar- 
ent or “diaphanous” (16 dtadavéc), which is activated by 
light into a transparent conduit, transmitting color 
by virtue of the transparent’s affective movement, not 
by the transmission of effluxes or through emanations 
from viewers or things.* As a result of this, Aristotle 
distances sight from touch since tactility cannot trans- 
mit color, and also because the transparent medium 
produces a necessary interval of separation between the 
object and the viewer as the primary actor in the act of 
visual perception. 


3 Trans. Barber (all unattributed translations in this article are my 
own). “Adéa dé Apiototéhous rept THs ain Oycews mapd Tas THY Aw 
abty éott: ndoyouca yap, dyaty, Hovis bnd THY 6patov aicOdvetat, 
dotep Kal Exdoty THY dMov aic@jcewv, AW odyl toLodca Kal 
éxrréurovoa, tacyovoa dé od TH déyeqOat droppéovTa Tiva drrd TAY 
aicOyntav, dd TH TO wetTakd Tijc Te OEws Kal TD 6pwuevon Slaves, 
btav Kat’ evépyetay 7 ToLodTOV (ToLodTOY dé EoTI TO TESWTITLEVOY), 
KiveioOat 01d THY OpaToy, TovTéTTI TAY YpwUdTov (KIVyTIKOY yep TO 
Ypapa tod nat evépyeray Siadavodc). ivotuevoy yap Kal iatiOZuevov 
tO Kat éevépyeray Siahavic Id TAY dpaTav Td id0¢ aAdTOD diadidwor 
TH xdpy, odoy Kal adTy Siadavel. cai obtws did tabt yg Sexouévys did 
Tod Siadavods Td wetaed ldoc Tod dpwpévov Kal uéxpl TOD TPwTOU 
aisOytiKod diadiwWovoys adtd TH TOV UeTAEd TOpoV TOLOUTOV THUATOG 
elvat tAYp TO Opa yiverSat: od yap THis Atroppotats, [wo Bovto oi] 
TpPd adTOD (aby yap btw Kal H Sic ZoTaL), AMA TH Td uetakd THe 
Sews Kal {THs} TOD Spwuévov Siadavods xivycet Ind THY pata.” 
Michael Psellos, [epi aioSycews xal aioSyro@v (Opuscula 8, ed. D. J. 
O'Meara). Philosophica Minora, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1989), 16-17, trans. 
C. Barber, Contesting the Logic of Painting (Leiden, 2007), 94. 

4 On the theory of the transparent, see A. Vasiliu, Du diaphane: 
Image, milieu, lumiére dans la pensée antique et médiévale (Paris, 
1997): 
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If this passage is considered as anything more 
than just a curiosity in the work of a uniquely and idio- 
syncratically educated figure, then it challenges quite 
concisely the historiographically dominant theory of 
extramission and its haptic iterant in the work of art 
historians.* Thus, it is necessary to consider to what 
extent Psellos’s deployment of this popular commen- 
tary could be generalized in any sense for a broader 
cultural space. Notably, this challenge to the norm 
comes not as much from the text’s advocacy for a form 
of intromission, but rather from its insistence on sight 
as a form of perception mediated by a third party 
between object and viewer, in this case the transparent 
(td dtadavéc). For Charles Barber, this passage is piv- 
otally important for understanding Psellos’s theory of 
images since Psellos uses Aristotle to focus attention on 
the physical space between the viewer and the icon: in 
Barber’s own words, the “medium that both separates 
and links the one seeing and the things seen.”® Thus, 
the literal medium of the Byzantine image in this 
model is the intervallic space between the perception 
of the viewer and the image in the icon, denying the 
instant gratification that haptic sight allows. 

In his treatise on the senses, along with De anima, 
Aristotle reiterates several times that Empedokles, 
Demokritos, and Plato were in error in believing in 
variations of both extramission and intromission, pre- 
cisely because their views evidenced an absence or mud- 
dling of a medium for the senses. Aristotle writes: 


For vision occurs when the sensitive faculty is 
acted upon; as it cannot be acted upon by the 
actual colour which is seen, there only remains 
the medium to act on it, so that some medium 
must exist; in fact, if the intervening space 
were void, not merely would accurate vision be 
impossible, but nothing would be seen at all.” 


5 See S. Biernoff, Sight and Embodiment in the Middle Ages 
(New York, 2002); G. Frank, The Memory of the Eyes: Pilgrims to 
Living Saints in Christian Late Antiquity (Berkeley, 2000); J. Jung, 
“The Tactile and the Visionary: Notes on the Place of Sculpture 
in the Medieval Religious Imagination,” Looking Beyond: Visions, 
Dreams, and Insights in Medieval Art and History, ed. C. Hourihane 
(Princeton, 2010), 203-40; H. L. Kessler, “Seeing,” Seeing Medieval 
Art (Toronto, 2004), 165-179. 

6 Barber, Contesting the Logic, 95. 

7 “ndoxovtos yap Tt Tod aicOntiKod ylvetat Td dpav: On’ adTOD LEV 
odv Tod 6pwuévov ypHuatos AdUvaTOY: AcimeTat 5} Sd TOD UeTaEd, 
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As Aristotle had already clarified in the same passage, if 
one were to press a colored object to one’s eye, one would 
be wholly unable to see it, given that an interval of dif 
ference is necessary between the object and the organ 
of sight. Hence, sight is not a species of touch. The same 
applies to sound and smell, which are both perceived 
through a medium. Only touch—and taste, which is a 
form of touch—does not appear at the outset to require 
a medium per se because of the immediacy of its per- 
ception. However, Aristotle goes on to clarify that even 
this is misleading since touch is indeed mediated. For 
Aristotle, the notion of the medium in his writings 
appears to be rooted in the level of proximal presence 
offered by the object sensed. Hence, he reasons that 
even touch occurs through a medium, but not because 
a medium acts upon us, but rather because we perceive 
tangible things “at the same time as the medium” (éua 
t@ wetaev)—like a soldier who is wounded through his 
shield, touch occurs because both the sense organ and 
the sensible thing are stricken together, not because one 
was moved toward the other shrough a medium.’ Thus, 
the medium in Aristotle’s theory of perception is akin 
to a broader function of mediation, indicating that that 
which is termed a medium is synonymous with how it 
mediates perception. Here, I wish to consider how the 
manner in which one constructs notions of sensual 
mediation determines in fact the manner in which one 
comes to articulate a sensual, perceptual medium. 

While modern literature has portrayed extramis- 
sion as a form of haptic sight, the irony is that extramis- 
sion according to Plato and Empedokles was grounded 
ona similar notion of the medium as well. Plato’s the- 
ory of extramission postulated vision as emerging from 
rays being projected from both the eye and the object, 
which coalesce in the intervallic space between viewer 
and object. As Plato writes in the Timaeus: 


[The stream of vision] flows out (éxrintov) like 
onto like, and coalescing (Evutayés yevouevov) 
therewith it forms one kindred substance along 
the path of the eye’s vision, wheresoever the 
fire which streams (npoorintov) from within 


dor’ dvayKaidy tt elvat uetaed: xevod dt yevouévov ody Sti dxpibac, 
A Boog od8Ev dHOAceta.” Aristotle, On the Soul 419a18—-22, ed. and 
trans. W. S. Hett (Cambridge, MA, 1957), 106-7. 

8 Aristotle, On the Soul 423a23—423b27, ed. and trans. Hett, 130- 
35, esp. 423b15 (132-33). 
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collides with [those of] an obstructing object 
without.... 

It is from the combination with each other of 
the inner and outer fires on the smooth surface 
[of a mirror] ... that all such reflections neces- 
sarily result, owing to the fire of the reflected 
face coalescing (Evutayods yryvouévov) with the 
fire of the vision.” 


Although difficult to penetrate, Plato’s passage in the 
Timaeus already presents the flowing out and flowing 
toward of rays, compounded in the space betwixt, as 
enabling the possibility of sight. In this construct, the 
mirror best captures for Plato the theory of united rays 
whereby the intervallic space of the medium is made 
palpably present and serves as a plane of refraction 
where the two rays meet. Thus, the mirror operates as 
the perfect analogical reification of the medium in his 
thinking. In regards to this mediating space, Plato’s 
theory is much closer to Aristotle’s eventual theoriza- 
tion of sight, except for the fact that it does not reify the 
intervallic space where the rays unite into a material and 
active space as does Aristotle’s notion of the transparent. 
Instead, Plato’s medium is merely a point of encounter, a 
place where the optical rays emerging from both the eyes 
and the object fuse. These ideas would continue to be 
elaborated upon by antique, late antique, and Byzantine 
commentators. With each subsequent clarification, 
the Platonic theory grew into a concisely robust theory 
against competing visions of extramission and intromis- 
sion. This resulted in a compromise between the vari- 
ous competing camps since it afforded the effusion of 
rays from both object and viewer, and this lent itself 
to a synthesis with Aristotle’s theory by late antique 
commentators. As such, while there are variants in the 
physical mechanics of the theories of Aristotle, Plato, 
Empedokles, and Demokritos, all of these theories rely 
on the primacy of a medium between viewer and object. 


9 “dtav odv neOnueptvdy 7 Hc Tepl TO THs SWews Pedua, TéTE 
exTintoy buolov mpd Suolov, TuUTAyEs yevouevor, Ev THU oikelwOEv 
ovvéoTy KATH THY TOV OuLAaTwY edOvWplav, SxyTEP dv dvTepE(dy TO 
mpoonintov évoobey tpdc 6 THY Bow ovveTeceV.... eK yup THs EvTOs 
exc Te TOD TUPds Exatépov Kolvwviag AMHAoIG, Evdc Te ad TEpl THY 
Aevsty TH Exdotote yevouevov Kal Tokay f uetappvOurc8évtoc, ravTA 
TH ToLladTa e& dvayKys euhalvetat, TOD Tepl Td TPdTwWTOY TUPdS TH 
Tepl thy Sw Tupl mepl TO Aetov Kal haumpov cvumayous ytyvouevov.” 
Greek text with translation available in Plato, Timaeus 45c-46b, ed. 
and trans. R. G. Bury (Cambridge, MA, 2005), 100-105. 


‘Thus, no matter to which theory a Byzantine may have 
subscribed, a degree of separation was central to the 
Byzantine theory of vision. Sight was zever a vehicle for 
unmediated, haptic contact with an image. 


The Problem of Tactility 


A close analysis of the teachings on vision in Byzantine 
thought demonstrates how a confusion of sight with 
touch could have first emerged from the popular 
writings of Euclid, Ptolemy, the Stoics, and Galen via 
Byzantine thinkers and texts such as Symeon Seth, 
George Pachymeres, and the Souda. Antique and post- 
antique sources grappled precisely with the manner in 
which previous writers on vision deployed metaphors of 
touch to explain a// the senses, which in Nelson’s read- 
ing of the Byzantine texts and their sources resulted in 
a haptic version of sight. Following Foucault, Nelson 
attempted to extrapolate the Byzantines’ “loquacious 
gaze,” committed to the idea that, in his own words, 
“to consider the act of seeing in a certain society or 
period leads inextricably to general issues of cultural 
construction and maintenance.”!° In other words, 
Nelson attempted to see how precisely such metaphors 
enabled a practiced theory of vision. Yet it is necessary 
to go beyond metaphors to consider the technical ter- 
minology Byzantine scholars used to describe sensual 
experience at large, even beyond sight alone. 

The metaphor of touch appears quite promi- 
nently in the Stoics’ theories of vision, which likened 
sight perception to that created as by the touch of a 
walking stick. David Lindberg, in his classic survey of 
theories of vision, rightly observes that the teachings 
of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics did not suggest that 
sight occurred through the emanations or grasping of 
the essences of visible objects, but, in Lindberg’s words, 
“by the qualitative changes produced by the object 
in a medium suitably prepared to receive them.”" In 
the Stoics’ conception, the optical pneuma is that all- 
pervasive medium that is composed of a mixture of air 
and fire. The optical pneuma flows from the seat of con- 
sciousness to the eye and activates the air adjacent to 
the eye by placing it in a state of tension or stress, which, 
when illuminated, made contact with the visible object. 


10 Nelson, “To Say and to See” (n. 1 above), 145. 


11 D.C. Lindberg, Theories of Vision from Al-Kindi to Kepler 
(Chicago, 1996), 9-11, esp. 10. 
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This theory echoes many of the qualities espoused by 
Aristotle’s own theories, mainly producing a notion 
of sight that relies on a robust materialization of that 
mediating space as conductive matter—a reification per 
se of the Platonic iteration of this medium as simply an 
interval where fusion occurs.!* In the Stoics’ purview, 
sight may be likened to touch. But, the form of touch 
described is not that of unmediated contact. Instead, it 
is an act of touch that occurs ¢hrough the transmission 
of sensual data via the mediation of the optical pneuma. 

A critical point of comparison for Byzantium is 
the late antique theory of Galen, which featured promi- 
nently in tenth- and eleventh-century Arabic science. 
His work was certainly well known in Byzantium, 
as evidenced, for example, by the popular middle 
Byzantine medical text De natura hominis by Meletios 
the Monk.!3 Galen’s theories also elaborated on the 
instrumentality of the intervening air and articu- 
lated a theory of extramission reliant on quasi-haptic 
sight. Galen sees the air as an extension of the sensory 
through the outpouring of the pneuma and thus his 
description of sight, while deeply indebted to the Stoics, 
relies upon an allusion to touch. He clarifies, how- 
ever, that it is impossible to say that the optic pneuma 
extends to and envelops the object being viewed. He 
claims rather that it activates the air before it, causing 
this activation to ripple through the continuum of air, 
similar to the motion effected upon the transparent 
in Aristotle.1* Galen unequivocally states the impor- 
tance of the medium when he writes, “Now it is clear 
and agreed to by all that we see through the medium 
of air (die wécou tod dépoc),” yet he goes on to ques- 
tion precisely the level to which this intermediate air 
mediates.!* When Galen explicitly criticizes the form 


12. See ibid., 219 n. 58. 

13. Meletios the Monk, De natura hominis (PG 64:1069-1310). 
See J. Lascaratos and M. Tsirou, “Ophthalmological Ideas of the 
Byzantine Author Meletius,” Documenta Ophthalmologica 74 (1990): 
31-35; Cf. PG 64:1069-1310; R. Reneham, “Meletius’ Chapter on 
the Eyes: An Unidentified Source,” DOP 38 (1984): 159-68. On the 
dating and placement of the Meletios text, see S. R. Holman, “On 


Phoenix and Eunuchs: Sources for Meletius the Monk’s Anatomy of 
Gender,” JEChrSt 16, no. 1 (2008): 79-101. 


14 Greek text with translation in Galen, On the Doctrines of 
Hippocrates and Plato, 7.4..0-5.12, ed. and trans. P. De Lacy, Corpus 
medicorum Graecorum, vol. 4.1.2, part 2 (Berlin, 1980), 452-55. 

15 “To uév obv dia wécou Tob dépos dpav Huds évapyés eotw Kat 
Tao duoroyotuevoy.” Galen, Hippokrates and Plato, 7.7.16, ed. and 
trans. De Lacy, 472-73. 
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of mediation enabled by the walking-stick metaphor in 
the Stoics’ theory, he does so to clarify that since touch 
cannot transmit color, size, and position this metaphor 
is wholly in error: 


The nerve itself is a part of the brain, like a 
branch or offshoot of a tree, and the member 
to which the part is attached receives the power 
from the part into the whole of itself and thus 
becomes capable of discerning the things that 
touch it. Something similar happens also in 
the case of the air that surrounds us. When it 
has been illuminated by the sun, it is already an 
instrument of vision of the same description as 
the pneuma arriving from the brain; but until 
it is illuminated it does not turn into a sym- 
pathetic instrument in accordance with the 
change effected by the outflow of the pneuma 
into it. The Stoics, then, must not say that we 
see by means of the surrounding air as with a 
walking stick.1¢ 


For Galen, the walking-stick analogy makes the meta- 
phor of touch too literal for comfort, potentially suggest- 
ing that sight is simply a species of touch at a distance, 
the optical pneuma then being that through which pres- 
sures are sent back to the body. This isa fallacy for Galen 
given that touch cannot grasp a colored body. 

Ptolemy, whose work built on Euclid’s theory of 
optical rays, is likewise in line with the Stoic depic- 
tion of pneuma. Ptolemy does not privilege Euclid’s 
model of independent visual rays, but rather considers 
the efflux of the eyes to be a unified force similar to the 
pneumatic emission. In fact, given its strict geometric 
outlook, Euclid’s model—while rooted in the notion 
of rays being emitted as a cone from the eye—is not 
fully clarified in terms of the physiological operation of 


16 “adté te yp TO vedpov éyKeddron Epos éotlv oldvTEp dxpeuav 
7} Prdotypa dévdpov, Td Te wéAoc cig 6 TO UEpos Eugvetat THY SUVaULY 
adtod deyduevor cig Shov EwvTd OlayvwotiKkoy ylveTat TOV YavdvTwV 
adtod. Tapanhyctoy odv TLKaT TOD TEpléyovToS Huds dépos ylyvE- 
TH: TEPWTLTUEVOS Yap DY HAlov ToLodtdv éotwv Hon [td] THs SVEews 
dpyavoy olov Td Tapayiyvouevoy 26 eyxeddhov mvedua: Tply dwTl- 
cOAvat dé, Kath Thy dnd {ric} Tod rved patos cig adTOY ex [THs] Bods 
évaroteAounevyy &drolwow duoronabes Spyavov od ylyvetat. uy Tol- 
vuv w¢ 1d Baxtyplas Tod réplE depos Opav Audis of Dtwikol heyétw- 
cay.” Galen, Hippokrates and Plato, 7.7:19-20, ed. and trans. De 
Lacy, 474-75. 
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sight. All that can be reasonably deduced from Euclid, 
through the first three definitions of the Optics, is that 
optical rays project from the eye, creating a cone with 
the eye as its vertex and the object seen as its base, and 
that only the things upon which the visual rays fall 
are able to be seen.!” Certainly, Euclid subscribes to 
a theory of extramission, but it cannot be definitively 
inferred what the ontological and physiological reali- 
ties of these optical rays are and what their relationship 
is to the other senses and perception as a whole. Thus, 
Euclid’s emergence in George Pachymeres’ Quadrivium 
from around 1300 evidences a mathematical treatise 
on optics, but does not contribute significantly to the 
question of sight’s tactile operation, given that it does 
not address the nature of these rays and their actions."® 
Euclid’s text shows little evidence for the physiology of 
sight beyond a mere efflux of optical rays for geomet- 
ric calculation. Pachymeres included the treatise only 
because of its value for the third of the four mathemati- 
cal fields of arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy, 
not for its contribution to physics or anthropology.’? 
Thus it would be hasty to assume from his inclusion 
of the Optics any indication that Pachymeres held to a 
theory of sight as haptic extramission. 

Observing the lack of a physiological explanation 
of the visual rays in the Euclidean Optics, Ptolemy clari- 
fies that sight cannot be said to be a species of touch, 
but rather merely analogous to it at most.*? Ptolemy, 
therefore, invokes touch in his Optics only through the 
language of analogy.” For instance, when describing 
the eye’s ability to perceive concave and convex surfaces, 
Ptolemy states that the visual rays comprehend those 
objects similar to the manner in which touch also can 


17 Euclid, Opera omnia, ed. 1. L. Heiberg and H. Menge, vol. 7 
(Leipzig, 1895), 154-56. 

18 George Pachymeres, Quadrivium, ed. P. Tannery (Vatican City, 
1940), Sp. 313-14. 

19 See G. Katsiampoura, “The Quadrivium of 1008 and Pachymeres’ 
Syntagma: Comparing Two Byzantine Quadrivia,” in Libri di scuola 
e pratiche didattiche: Dall atichita al Rinascimento, vol. 2, ed. L. Del 
Corso and O. Pecere (Cassino, 2010), 409-24. 

20 See A.M. Smith, Ptolemy's Theory of Visual Perception (Phila- 
delphia, 1996), 22-23. 

21 The text of Ptolemy’s Optics comes down to us through a Latin 
translation produced by a Byzantine Greek. For the Latin text, see 
Ptolemy, Optics in A. Lejeune, L’Optique de Claude Ptolémée dans 
la version latine daprés l'arabe del émir Eugene de Sicile (Louvain, 
1956). 


perceive their curvature.” While he compares the two 
senses’ ability to identify these qualities, Ptolemy never 
suggests that sight is a species of touch. In fact, early in 
his text, Ptolemy clarifies this matter: 


A [sole] proper sensible can be found that is 
appropriate to each of the senses; e.g., the qual- 
ity of “resting the hand” for touch, savors for 
taste, sounds for hearing, and odors for smell. 
But among the things that are common to the 
senses according to the origin of nervous activ- 
ity, sight and touch share in all except color, for 
color is perceived by no sense but sight. Thus, 
color must be the proper sensible for sight, and 
that is why color is taken to be what is primarily 


visible after light.?° 


Hence, while Ptolemy is attempting to catalogue the 
commonalities of the senses, he is sure to distinguish 
the uniqueness of sight—like others before him—as 
its ability to perceive color, which sets it apart from all 
other senses. At the same time, Ptolemy is also argu- 
ing for specificity of sensual media, whereby each sense 
is unique to itself by virtue of their unique sensibles. 
Thus, Ptolemy’s analogies between sight and touch 
cannot be interpreted as suggesting that sight is touch 
or operates as touch, for if that were true then under 
Ptolemy’s own principles the eye would be wholly 
unable to perceive colors and the faculty of sight would 
not be possible, nor would any of the senses be unique 
or proper to themselves. 

Symeon Seth, a contemporary of Michael Psellos, 
discusses sight in his Conspectus rerum naturalium, 
building on Ptolemy’s Optics. There, Symeon says that 
the mathematicians and many of the philosophers 
believe that rays come out of the eyes and apprehend 
(xatadhauBdvovet) the object of sight. This passing 


remark demonstrates the problematic use of metaphor 


22 Ptolemy, Optics 2.67, trans. Smith, Ptolemy’s Theory, 99. 

23 “Possibile est inueniri unicuique sensuum proprium sensibile 
conueniens, ut species repulse manus in tactu, et humorum in gustu, 
et uocum in auditu, et odorum in odoratu. In omnibus uero que 
secundum principum neruosum communia sunt sensibus, tactus et 
uisus participant sibi, excepto in colore. Color enim nullo sensuum 
dinoscitur nisi per uisum. Debet ergo color esse sensibile proprium 
uisui, et ideo factus est color id quod primo uidetur post lumen.” 
Ptolemy, Optics 2.13, ed. Lejeune, L’Optique de Claude Ptolémée, 17, 
trans. Smith, Ptolemy's Theory, 74-75. 
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in these sources, since this might suggest that Symeon 
subscribed to a haptic extramission where there was 
a literal touching and grasping of the object seen. 
However, in order to properly understand Symeon, it 
is necessary to contextualize his passage, paying care- 
ful attention to his sources and other discussions on the 
senses. His entry on sight reads, in full, as follows: 


Concerning how we see, the ancients have many 
quarrels and both sides confirm each their 
own belief, just as you might question the first 
philosopher, [one] will question the prevail- 
ing [belief] by anyone. On the one hand, the 
Aristotelians argued that the air transmits the 
images of the things seen onto the crystalline 
in the eye and this being transparent (Stadavéc) 
accepts the image (tUmov) of the thing seen. 
On the other hand, the geometricians and 
many of the philosophers declared that some 
rays come out (£Eépyovtat) of the eyes and seize 
(xatahapBdvovat) the thing seen, these being 
comparable to the rays of the sun. For just as 
when the sun gushes them forth they instan- 
taneously shine upon here, despite there being 
a great interval between the sun and the earth, 
in this way our sight [can] at the same time 
immediately seize the heavens being looked 
at. And whence the rays of the sun traverse, 
thither also goes sight, as upon diaphanous 
bodies, and whence they are prevented from 
penetrating, thither sight does not proceed, 
and whence the rays of the sun reflect, thither 
sight also makes a reflection, as on smooth 
bodies. For when the sun shines forth on pure 
water we see the rays reflecting from this and 
when we gaze at the water our sight is reflected, 
therefore to us is visible both the things that are 
above the water and those things that are in it. 
In the same way, upon mirrors the rays of the 
sun reflect clearly, and even go so far as to burn 
when coming from concave mirrors. But sight 
reflects when we sce its [= our face’s] likeness 
(6u0lwua), after it is being reflected toward our 
face, and think we see it in the mirror. And up 
to there the disputed [images] are equally scaled 
and equally balanced. But one of the geometers, 
having discovered the reflection in the water 
of the face (ews), and having relied on this 
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through bare sensation, demonstrated proofs 
more powerful than the other geometers. For if 
someone were to put in some hollow container 
a ring or coin or some other object and set the 
vessel far enough away that they could not see 
the [object], when water is poured into it, [the 
object] would become visible. From which 
they proved that sight passes straight through 
the air, but is refracted in the water. For this 
explains the appearance of a handle refracted in 
the water, when sight succumbs to this experi- 
ence it thinks [the refraction] to be the thing 
seen. Thus, on this same basis, just as is dem- 
onstrated in the Optics (év tots értKoIc), in the 
air the farther the things seen are, the smaller 
they appear; but in water [it is] the opposite. 
For the deeper the water is, the larger the thing 
in its depth seems. Hence, it is evident that the 
belief advocating that the emissions of rays is 
the source of sight is more sound. Ptolemy says 
in the Optics (év totic émtixotc) that the optical 
pneuma is some ether-like thing of the fifth 
essence (TH¢ TEUTITNS OdataG).24 


24 “Tlepl tod 1H>¢ épHpev MoMA Eco ol Taratol dudiBortas 
Kal dudw TH Uépy ToTodTOV ExacToY THY idiav SdEav Expatovev 6 
Kal TOY TEATOV OiAdcodov ematopycat tivi TOUTWY THY VIKA@TAY 
eribydtooito. of wev obv Apiototehixol d6bacay W> Ta THY Opwuevwy 
ivdduata diaropSueder 6 dip err To kpvataoeldéc Td ev TH OHOaAUO 
Kal TODTO OLadaves dv déxeTal TOY TUMOY THY dpatay. ol Dé yewueTpa 
Kal rodhol THY Sthoaddwv dredyvavto we dxtivés Ties eépyovtat ex 
THY OO8ahuaY Kal kaTorauBdvovat TO dpatdv, TapEslKdouvTEes TUBTHAS 
Taic TOD HMov dxtiow. doTep yap adTaL kya TH TOV HArov dvatetrar 
aypovag emthdurovat Tois THOSE, TOMOD Tod SiactHuatos ueTAEd THS 
Yij¢ Kal TOD HAiov Svtoc, obtw Kal h Huetépa Sic dua TH dvabAsyar 
catahapBaver dypdvws Tov odpaver. Kal évOa dv diawepHary at 
AAtaxal dxtives, éxetoe cal 7 Otc, Ws ml TOV Oladavav ToudTwy, 
Kal evOa kwdvovtat adtat deel, Kal 7 Spacic od OraBatver, cal evda 
avaxrarar h Hvaxy acti, exeiPev dvtavdkhacw Torettat Kal y Svis 
ag emi TAY helwv goudtwy. Kal yep Ste Ecthadwrrer 6 Ht0g HOaTi Kabape, 
dpAuev Ths dxtivac Ard TovTOV dvaKxhwuévas Kal YUdV 6pHvVTwY TO 
bdwp dvaxhatat y Huetépa dic, Hote daiverOat yuiv te dvwSev tod 
bdato¢ Kai ta Tepe ev TH Hat Svta. HoadTws Kal El THY KATOTTPWY 
AVAKARTAL TPOSH ws H HALAK? AxtIhc, Kal TOTODTOV WE Amd TAY KoLhwY 
KATOTTPwY Kal KalELv- dvaxhatat OE h Sic Emel dvTavaKrAwuevys 
aVTIS TPs TO NUETEPOV TPdTWTOV, OPHuEV TOUTOV TO OuolwUA Kal 
doxotuev év TH KaTOTTPw Spay. Kal Uéypt TOUTOU igdppoTa Kal 
icotéhavta TH dupiokytovueva fy. Edevpwv dé Tig TAY YewuETPaYV 
thy év TH BdaTt Tio OYEews avdxhacry, Kal Todt TIgTWodUEVOS OV 
adtifs THs aicOyoews, Suvauikwtépas THY yewueTpv Ths det€etc 
anédetEer- ci yap TIs Ev Tt Koth@ dyyetw Oyoet SaxtUMov FH voutopa H 
etepdv TLTOV TwUdTwY Kal dToUAKpUVEL MOTE Uy TODTO dpav, LOuTos 
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Beginning with a summary of the Aristotelian theory of 
sight, Symeon soon turns his attention to describing the 
view espoused by the “mathematicians and many of the 
philosophers,” who describe how rays emerge from the 
eyes and seize the visual object (axtivéc twee Eépyovtar 
ex TOV Op8ahudy Kal KataauBdvoval Td 6patdov). Here, 
Symeon aptly stresses the views of the extramissionists 
in juxtaposition with those of the Aristotelians, and 
the rest of his commentary devotes itself to explaining 
precisely the workings of this latter theory. However, 
rather than relying on Platonic extramission, as might 
be expected, Symeon is instead interested in the math- 
ematical concern of optics. Therefore, rather than 
explaining the physiology of seeing, Symeon is dealing 
with geometrical properties of optical rays. His treatise 
is deeply indebted to Ptolemy’s Optics and exhibits a 
strong interest in Euclidean geometry. This is evidenced 
by the fact that Ptolemy is the only figure mentioned 
by name from the geometers. There is also the explana- 
tory excursus into Ptolemy’s “floating coin” experi- 
ment, where a coin is placed in an empty cup until it is 
obscured from view and then water is poured in so as to 
see the refracted image of the coin on the surface. This 
derives directly from Ptolemy’s Optics.?> Furthermore, 
the text likewise evidences knowledge of other opti- 
cal geometry (not addressed directly by Ptolemy), such 
as the study of so-called burning mirrors, attested in 
sources from Euclid and Anthemios of Tralles to Arabic 
thinkers contemporary with Symeon Seth.”¢ 


emiyeevtoc ToVTw, SHOyaeTau. 26 ob ETEKUNPAVTO WE O1d UEV TOD dépos 
Butevas 7 SWic Sletory, év 58 TH VOat mepiKAatar. did Todt yap 
Kai Kary év TH VOaTI TeptcexAacuévy datvetat, THs SWEews TOdTO 
10 TAD0¢ dhiatauevys Kal SoKovars Tod dpwuévon TodTO eivar. did 
TAUTHY OdV THY aitiay, ws ev ToIg STrTLKOTG JelkvUTAL, Ev LEV TH BEpLed? 
dcov TH 6pHusva ToppwTEpoV 7H, UIKpdTEpaA hatveTal, ev OF TH LdatI Td 
dvaradty. dcov yap éott Babvtepoy TO bdwp, Tocod toy Td ev TH BAGEL 
adtod petlova paivetar. 26 dv OHAov we Dyteotépa éotlv 7 O6Ea HOV 
axtivor dnd TaYV Op9ahudy exreuToUévwy Tpechevovaa ylverOat THY 
bpacw. dyat dé 6 Titoheumiog év tots SrtiKxoig 6tt aiPepwdéc Ti éoTt 
Kal tig MéuTTNS Odaiac TO OT TIKOV TvEdUM.” Symeon Seth, Conspectus 
rerum naturalium 4.71-74, ed. A. Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia et 
alia, vol. 2 (Liége, 1939), 71-73. 

25 Ptolemy, Optics 5.5-7, in Smith, Ptolemy’s Theory, 230-32. 

26 The study of “burning mirrors” is described in Euclid’s Cat- 
optrics, proposition 30, at length and with further nuance in 
Diokles’ treatise On Burning Mirrors (which comes down to us 
only as an Arabic translation of the Greek original), in the writ- 
ings of Anthemios of Tralles on conics, and in the treatise by Ibn 
Sahl’s Fi al-ala al-mubriga (the On Burning Instruments), written in 
Baghdad around 984. See Euclid, Catoptrics prop. 30, Euclidis opera 


The emphasis on Euclid and Ptolemy, and the 
focus on the experiment of the floating coin and burn- 
ing mirrors are notable given their shared prominence 
in contemporary Arabic texts. It is necessary to note 
Symeon Seth’s uniqueness. He learned astronomy from 
Arabic texts, translated the Kalilah wa Dimnah from 
the Arabic, and traveled to Egypt between 1057 and 
1059, demonstrating his fluency in Arabic and intimate 
knowledge of Arabic sources.”” Thus, it would be rea- 
sonable to assume that Symeon Seth would have been 
familiar with contemporary Arabic writings on vision, 
which followed in the tradition of Plato, Galen, Euclid, 
and Ptolemy in their focus on emissions from the eye 
and their mediated contact with the visible object. The 
contemporary Arabic treatises often address the adjoin- 
ing emanation from the object that enables sight, as 
evidenced in the writings of Hunayn ibn “Ishaq and 
Al-Kindi in the ninth century. Likewise, the Arabic 
theories’ reliance on either a united-rays theory or an 
optical pneuma would thus have been in keeping with 
contemporary Byzantine thinking. As such, the learn- 
ing evidenced by Symeon Seth’s account merits greater 
independent study, beyond the scope of this argument, 
in order to place his work within the broader Medi- 
terranean world. While it is difficult to assess with 
certainty Symeon’s knowledge of contemporary Arabic 
optics, the selection of Symeon Seth’s examples in his 
description is in keeping with the same examples and 
areas of interest in the works of Ibn Sahl, al-Haytham, 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq, and Al-Kindi. Furthermore, what is 
notable here is that the treatises of Euclid and Ptolemy 
were Byzantine pedagogical sources, not for medical or 
scientific theories about sight but only for mathematics, 
which makes Symeon’s citation of Euclid and Ptolemy’s 
work in Conspectus rerum naturalium striking. While 


omnia, vol. 7 (Leipzig, 1895), 285-343, esp. 340-42; Diokles, On 
Burning Mirrors: The Arabic Translation of the Lost Greek Original, 
ed. and trans. G. J. Toomer (Berlin, 1976); G. L. Huxley, Anthemius 
of Tralles, A Study in Later Greek Geometry (Watertown, MA, 1959); 
R. Rashed, “A Pioneer in Anaclastics: Ibn Sahl on Burning Mirrors 
and Lenses,” Isis 81, no. 3 (1990): 464-91. See also A. M. Smith, 
Ptolemy and the Foundations of Ancient Mathematical Optics: A 
Source Based Guided Study (Philadelphia, 1999), 153-60. 

27 On Symeon Seth and his learning, see P. Magdalino, “The 
Byzantine Reception of Classical Astrology,” Literacy, Education and 
Manuscript Transmission in Byzantium and Beyond, ed. C. Holmes 
and J. Waring (Leiden, 2002), 33-58, esp. 46-48; J. Scarborough, 
“Symposium on Byzantine Medicine: Introduction,” DOP 38 (1984): 
ix-xvi, esp. xiii-xiv; Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia, 1-2. 
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this scant evidence cannot securely attest to his familiar- 
ity with his Arab contemporaries’ works, it nevertheless 
suggests a certain culture of pan-Mediterranean learn- 
ing with similar areas of discussion and orientation.”® 

While Symeon Seth can be placed squarely in the 
extramissionist camp on account of his attribution of 
the eyes’ effluxes to the Ptolemaic optical pneuma, it is 
also necessary to consider the theoretical implications 
of the argument’s reliance on the work of Ptolemy. 
Simply put, we should understand Symeon’s optical 
pneuma as being rooted in the concept of its mediat- 
ing power between the organ of sense and the sensible 
object. Symeon in this work is specifically addressing 
the concerns of the mathematicians, who stressed visual 
rays as a mathematical construct for the calculation of 
reflection and refraction, as the floating coin and burn- 
ing mirrors experiments suggests. Symeon’s Arabic con- 
temporary, Ibn al-Haytham, for instance, advocated 
for the preservation of the visual rays for the sake of 
geometric computations, despite his being an intromis- 
sionist who argued that the efflux of rays were not the 
cause of sight. Thus, it would be hasty to assume that 
the visual rays here prescribe a haptic theory of vision, 
since even intromissionists in the period relied on its 
mathematical efficacy. The effluence model, however, is 
indeed commensurate with Ptolemy’s optical pneuma, 
thus stressing Symeon’s nuanced and careful knowledge 
of the functions of the Ptolemaic pneuma, which while 
being a unified efflux, could still be abstracted into 
individual rays for the sake of mathematics. 

In the subsequent entry on hearing, Symeon 
opens his discussion with a quick summary of the 
sense of sight, simply stating: “The creator has made 


28 Symeon Seth’s similarities, skills, and travel should lead us to 
consider learning in the Mediterranean world not as necessarily 
rooted on clear-cut buffer zones of encounter and translation, but 
as a process of inquiry mutually converging around a certain body 
of canonical texts. That these texts were Greek, translated for the 
Arab- and Persian-speaking worlds, attests to thriving avenues of 
interchange. Even if a given text was not canonical enough to cite 
in an encyclopedia for the emperor (i.e., the Souda), particularly 
when it corroborated elementary ideas in the established litera- 
ture on vision, its findings or point of view would still be known 
to Byzantine scholars such as Symeon Seth and his colleagues. See, 
for example, P. Magdalino, “The Road to Baghdad in the Thought- 
World of Ninth-Century Byzantium,” in Byzantium in the Ninth 
Century: Dead or Alive? Papers from the Thirtieth Spring Symposium 
of Byzantine Studies, Birmingham, March 1996, ed. L. Brubaker 
(Aldershot, 1998), 195-213. 
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the eye spherical and projecting out, just as the opti- 
cal pneuma is destined to go out (xméurtewv uéMovta) 
toward the things seen and to seize them (katoaBetv).”?? 
Although Symeon Seth subscribes to the theory of opti- 
cal pneuma, we should not overlook or disregard the tac- 
tile suggestion of his use of the term xatadafety, in both 
descriptions of the pneuma’s emission. The reliance and 
emphasis on the pneuma possibly speaks to his training 
as a medical doctor, given that the medical treatise of 
Meletios the Monk’s De natura hominis likewise fol- 
lows in this learning, giving primacy to the treatment 
of medical ailments through interventions on the opti- 
cal pneuma. Even Symeon’s primary source, Ptolemy, 
deployed a variety of haptic metaphors, but also repeat- 
edly clarified that sight is not a species of touch since the 
perception of color is unique to the sense of sight and 
each sense has its own corresponding sensible. Since it 
is difficult to assess to what extent Symeon is following 
Ptolemy’s reasoning faithfully, it is necessary to consider 
the work done by xatahaBetv in Symeon’s thinking in 
his entries on the other senses. 

Surprisingly, xata\abeiv is absent from the entries 
on hearing, on smell, and even in the combined one on 
touch and taste. Yet, the term does appear once again 
immediately after these in the entry on the mind, which 
additionally deploys sight and light as metaphors for 
understanding the action of the five mental faculties: 
mind, intellect, belief, imagination, and perception 
(vod, dtavoiac, dens, davtactas Kal aicOycews).°° For 
instance, Symeon writes, following Plato and Aris- 
totle, that just as vision clasps (dettat, resonant with 
xatoobety) light for the actualization of sight, the mind 
clasps meaning for intellection; and, following Gregory 
of Nazianzos, just as the sun gives offlight for seeing, the 
divine gives meaning for the mind.*! Then, he continues, 


29 “Tov dp8aruov 6 dymrovpydc ws exréurtetv UéMovTa TO OT TIKOY 
mvedua Tpdc TO KaTAaBetv Th dpaTe ohatpoeldy Kal Tposséyovta 
metto(yxe.” Symeon Seth, Conspectus rerum naturalium 4.75, ed. 
Delatte, Anecdota Atheniensia, 73. 

30 “AicOycewy révte odady Tis Vuxis, Kabdmep Kal Tod cwUaATOS, 
rot vod, Siavotac, d6Ens, dauvtaclas cal aicOycews, 6 vodc eméyet THY 
TPOTYV TAE YpwuUEvoS Tats AoLTaIs H¢ dnypétiotv.” Symeon Seth, 
Conspectus rerum naturalium 4.83, ed. Delatte, 78-79. 

31 “TThdtwv d8 xal Apiototéhys actly étt Borep Hh Sic Jetta 
wtd<¢ Tpd¢ TO Stevepyfoat THv olxelav évépyetav, obtw Kal 6 vods 
dettat mpdc Td voEetv TOD MPWTOD vod. ws yup dpdcewcs odaNs Kal dpatod, 
ei uy TpITOV TPO TO doc, UaTHY ZoTAL TATA, OUTWS ET! TOD vod Kal 
Tod vontod, ei uy Ewthduy 6 TPATOS votc bc dvedhoyos TH HAlw éotly, 
od dbvatat 6 vods évepyetv Thy oixelav évépyetav. cvyxatatiGetar 
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“For the senses seize (catahaubdavovot) these things, 
along with imagination and belief: And the mind thinks 
intelligible things. For each attends to its own kind of 
knowledge: the intelligible by the mind, the believable 
by belief, the perceptible by perception.”3? Here, Symeon 
Seth uses xatahaBety to stress precisely the mental facul- 
ties’ grasping and comprehension of their proper objects 
of contemplation. This language of grasping is com- 
mon in the context of cognition and perception, where 
terms like dvtihyic, mpddy ic, and xatéAyic describe 
various forms of apprehension and comprehension, as 
shall be discussed further in the context of Photios’s 
Homily 17. Thus, while Symeon Seth might be allud- 
ing to a haptic reading of extramission in his use of 
xatahabetv, this seems highly unlikely. The term is 
used in his writing to describe cognitive action, and 
its absence from the entry on touch and taste is telling. 
The profusion of such haptic terms in commentaries 
on thinking and perception suggests instead that they 
refer to the perceptual action of mind seizing the object 
of sensation, not a literal indicator of haptic perception. 
Thus, it is necessary to qualify this notion of seizing 
or taking hold as an indication of the sensual contact 
between seer and seen, which makes perception possible, 
rather than as a confusion or collapse of sight and touch. 

The misleading language of touch is not unique 
to Symeon Seth, but does indeed appear in passing in 
other Byzantine sources dedicated to the senses. The 
Souda’s entry on sight (616), for instance, discusses the 
other four senses to clarify the faculty of sight: 


Seeing. Also, contemplation. “So the things 
before the city shone with silver and bronze, 
and nothing was more delightful for them or 
appeared more terrible to the enemies than that 
sight.”?? [Note] that sight distinguishes the 
twelve colors: white and black, and their inter- 
mediates, [i.e.] yellow and grey, pale, red, blue, 


dé tovTots Kai 6 péyas Tpnydptos Aéywv ws xabdrep 6 HAroc Tapéxer 
TH Set TO Spay, ob tw 5} Kal TO Getov TH v@ TO voeiv.” Symeon Seth, 
Conspectus rerum naturalium 4.83, ed. Delatte, 79. 

32 “tadta yup at aicOycetg xatakaubdvovar cal 7 davtacia 
Kall 7 Od8a- 6 58 vos vost th vonTd- Exactov yup oikela yvwoel Ota- 
YWHTKETAL TH VONTA TH VO, TH DoEaoTa TH OdEn, Ta aicOyTa THis 
aic@ycecty.” Symeon Seth, Conspectus rerum naturalium 4.84, ed. 
Delatte, 79-80. 

33 Josephus, Jewish War 5.351, ed. B. Niese, Flavii Iosephi opera, 
vol. 5 (Berlin, 189s), 351. 


purple, bright, dark. Hearing distinguishes a 
high and low sound, smelling distinguishes 
good and bad odors, and the intermediates: rot- 
ten and wet [odors], whether melted or flavored 
with thyme. Taste distinguishes sweet and bit- 
ter flavors, and the five intermediates. For there 
are seven flavors: sweet, bitter, sharp, acrid, 
astringent, porous, salty, winter cherry. Touch 
distinguishes many things, heavy, light objects, 
and the intermediates: rough, smooth and the 
intermediates; dry and wet objects. And four 
of the senses are in the head and are peculiarly 
adapted to the organs and are enclosed by them, 
but touch passes through the head and the body 


and is common to every sense.** 


Concluding with a summary of touch, the entry clari- 
fies that touch is “common to every sense” (ow? téo7¢ 
aicOycews). However, the entry does not draw a direct 
connection to sight or say that sight is a variant of touch, 
nor does it state it to be a species of touch. For example, 
it is common to pair touch and taste together as they are 
seen to occur in the same manner, taste being under- 
stood to be a species of touch at times. Nevertheless, the 
perspective of the Souda’s author is that touch is com- 
mon to all sensation because it is not confined to partic- 
ular sense organs but permeates the whole of the body. 
Compare this to John of Damascus’s entry on the 
senses in his Expositio fidei. There, John describes sight 
as the first sense, composed of the nerves of the brain 
and the eyes, and whose primary perception is color. 
But along with color, sight can also perceive things like 


34 “Orie: bpactc. Kal 7 Sewpia. Te UEV odv Tpd TH¢ TOAEWS Apytpw 
Kal ypuc@ Tepiehdumeto, Kal THs SVews Exelvys oddev odtE Tots 
ohetépols emitepméatepov odTE Tolc ToAEULoIs TapégTH PoEepwtEpor. 
Sti H Otc TAY OaddeKa Ypwudtwv éoTl KpITIKH, AevKOd Kal wéhavos 
Kal TOV UETAED, ExvOod Kal Patod, wYpod, EpvOpod, kvavod, wAoupyod, 
aunpod, spoviov. 7 02 dor Kpitixy gatty d&406 Kal Bupéoc HOdyyov, 
1 88 Sodpyots Kpitixy edwddv Kal uTwddV dopav Kal THY UETAed, 
oytronévery Te Kal Bpeyouévwr H THKOLEvW H Ovutwnevwr. 7 OE yedats 
KPITIKH YAuKéwy Te Kal TIKPOY YUUOV Kal TOV weTaED e's Ete ydp 
clot yvuol, yAuKus, miKpdc, OEUc, Spluds, TTUdYS, ToUdSS, KAUKEG, 
otpudvéc. 4 St by TAEtovwv éotl KpitiKy: Bapéwy, Kodowv Kal TAY 
uetabd- tpayéwv Kal Aciwv Kal THY peTAED- Enpdv Kal dypav. Kal at 
uty 0' aicOyceis ev TH Kedary ciot al ididlovoww Kal wepixdetovTat 
dpydvois, 7 OE KOH Kai die Hg KEhahic Kat die Tod capatos KexupnKe 
Kat éott Koy mdons aicOicews.” “Ov,” Souda On Line, ed. and 
trans. M. Boeri, 2 March 2004, http://www.stoa.org/sol-entries/ 
omicron/1082 (accessed 12 October 2012). 
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size and form, locality, the intervening space, number, 
motion, texture, and the composition of things.** Later 
he discusses touch, stating its commonality to all liv- 
ing things, and whose nerves come from the brain and 
permeate the entirety of the body. This permeation or 
commonality simply means that even the other sense 
organs, like the eye, also have a sense of touch them- 
selves as organs, given that one can feel their eye or nose 
being touched. After discussing the things that touch 
can sense, as he has done with all the organs, John of 
Damascus then states that several of these things are 
“common to sight and touch” (Kowa 82 &dijg Kat deus), 
but “it is by sight rather than touch that these things 
[i.e. nearness of a body and number] are perceived” 
(Totter d& radhov tig dis 7 Spactc dvtthauBdverat).7° 
John of Damascus offers no indication that sight oper- 
ates as a form of touch. He speaks only to their over- 
lapping commonalities—as he also does with taste and 
touch, smell and hearing. Hence, it is possible to glean 
an understanding, as he says in the last sentence of the 
entry, that perceptibles appear to the senses proper to 
themselves (idfotg ais @ntoic).>” Thus, his statements are 


35 “Tpaty aic8yats Spacis. Aic8ytHpia d& Kal dpyava tic Opdcews 
tH 2€ eyxeddhov vetpa Kal of ddOaduol. AioOdvetat dé H Sig KaTH 
MPATOV uev Adyov TOD YpwUAToG, TUVVOLAYLVHTKEL DE TH YPOWATL Kal TO 
Kexpwopéevov cua Kal Td uéyeOog adtod Kal To oYFUM Kal TOV TéTOV, 
evOa éott, cal Td didotyUua TO ueTaEd Kal Tov apiOudy xivyoty Te Kal 
ato Kaito TpAaYDd Kal helov Kal SuaAdy Kal dvoOnaror Kal TO OED Kal 
10 dUBAD Kal thy ctaTtacty, cite DOaTHOdNs, cite yewors Hyovv Dypa 7 
Eno.” John of Damascus, Expositio fidei 2.18, ed. P. B. Kotter, Die 
Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos, vol. 2 (Berlin, 1973), 32. 

36 “Tléunty aicdycts éoti h doy, HtIg Kowy ot! TdVTWY THY 
Cowy: hrc ylvetat ex Tod eyxedchov TeuTouevwv vedpwr cic SAov TO 
ghua. Ard cal drov Td cHua, AMk Kal TH AMa aicOntHpLa THY THs 
Adis éxovor aicOnow. ‘Yrdxertat dé tH &d7 TO Voxpov Kai Gepudy, 
TO Te pahaKoY Kal oxANpoy Kal yMicxpov Kal Kpadpov, Bapd te Kai 
Koddov- Oia dvs yep adic Tadta yvwpiletat. Kowa dé adic Kal 
yews 16 Te TPAD Kal helov, TS Te Enpdy Kal Dypdy, nuyd Te Kal AeTTOv, 
diva Te Kal KATH Kal 6 TOTS Kal TO Uéye8OC, STAY Ein TOLODTO Ws KATH 
ulav tpoaodhy tis adic TepthaubdverOat, Kal TO ToKVEV TE Kal 
uavoy Hyovy dpatdy Kal To gTpOYyAoy, Stay ein uikpdr, Kal da tive 
oxHwATA. Ouolws 58 kal tod rAnordlovtos cduatos aicOdveta, ody 
TH VAY 92 Kal TH Stavola, wcadtw< dé cai dp\9n0d wéxpt dvo H TpLIdY 
Kal TOUTHY ULKPaY Kal Padlws TEptAauBavonévwr. Todtwy dé U&Mov 
TIS Uys H Spacis dvtthauBdvetar.” John of Damascus, Expositio 
fidei 2.18, ed. Kotter, 32. 

37 “Xph ywooxery, ti uev Sic cat’ evOeing ypauude dpa, H OE 
dodpnats Kal h &xor od Kat’ edOciav udvov, ad tavtaydbev. H dé 
Udy Kal H yedors od8E Kat’ edPetay odd: navtaydbev yvwpilovaty, Ae 
tote LOVOY, Stay adtois TANTIdTwWaI ToI¢ idlotg aic8yTOIc.” John of 
Damascus, Expositio fidei 2.18, ed. Kotter, 32. 
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in keeping with the late antique and patristic sources, 
which while using analogies and comparisons between 
the senses nevertheless do not confuse their operation. 

So the Souda’s passing reference to the commonal- 
ity of touch not only indicates the sense organs’ posses- 
sion of touch but is also analogous to the Stoics’ notion 
that sight occurs like the perception enabled by the 
walking stick of the blind. This is indeed a form of con- 
tact, between perceptible and perception, but one that 
does not enable any form of unmediated or properly 
tactile contact, since each sense is unique to itself,38 just 
as the notion of the optical pneuma does not allow for 
any more unmediated contact or touch than do Plato’s 
united rays fusing between the object and the viewer. 
Particularly, in the work of Aristotle and Ptolemy (as 
cited above), touch’s inability to perceive color is a cru- 
cial argument against the idea that touch is common 
to sight or a species of it. While the entry for sensation 
(aic@yjcetc) in the Souda does not offer much in regards 
to a specific distinction from touch, its derivation from 
the Aristotelian sources and commentaries helps us 
to contextualize the entry on sight.*? For as the latter 
clarifies, each of the senses is peculiarly adapted to its 
respective organ(s) and is enclosed by them (idtdéZovatw 
Kal TepikArciovtat dpydvotc), and thus this idea of a 


38 This particular line in the Souda, referencing touch’s common- 
ality to all the sense, may be attributed to an identical line found 
in Photios’s Bibliotheca for the entry on the Life of Pythagoras. The 
Pythagorean theory of vision was one of extramission, whereby 
the efflux of rays from the eyes strike the objects, exemplified by 
the writings of Alkmaeon of Croton, whose theory is described by 
Theophrastos in his commentary De sensibus et sensibilibus. There he 
suggests that the “gleaming,” transparent quality of the eye reflects 
the object. This, however, is a problematic assertion given that it does 
not clarify precisely how the process works. Of particular note in 
Photios’s summary is that in the brief passage on Pythagoras’s the- 
ory of the senses, Photios discusses sight in connection only with 
the perception of colors, to signal its unique faculty: “According to 
Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle, sight is the judge of the twelve col- 
ors.” Without differentiating between the theories of these various 
philosophers, Photios focuses only on the fact that color is exclusive 
to sight, something which, as clarified above, is incapable of being 
transmitted through touch. See Photios, Bibliotheca, cod. 2.49, ed. 
R. Henry, 8 vols. (Paris, 1959-74), 7:128. See also Theophrastos, De 
sensibus et sensibilibus 1.26, ed. G. M. Stratton, Theophrastus and 
the Greek Physiological Psychology before Aristotle (New York, 1927), 
88-89. On antique theories of color in Byzantium, see L. James, 
Light and Colour in Byzantine Art (Oxford, 1996), 47-68. 

39 “Aic®yjcetc,” Souda On Line, ed. and trans. M. Boeri, 2 May 
2002, http://www.stoa.org/sol-entries/alphaiota/326 (accessed 
12 October 2012). 
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commonality of the senses might be better read in rela- 
tion to Aristotle’s “common sense” (aicOyot¢ xotvy). 
The “common sense” speaks to the associative power 
of cognition when processing sensual data in the act of 
perception. That is to say, the “common sense” makes 
the senses common to one another by constructing a 
holistic and multisensory image of the thing perceived 
in the mind, where sight, smell, touch, taste, and sound 
are integrated in the imagination of the perceptible.*° 
Of significant import in Aristotle’s common sense is 
that not only does this mediate the disjuncture of the 
senses by synaesthetically bringing them together in 
the mind, but also speaks to the individual specificity 
of the senses, each of which contributes a unique and 
particular knowledge to construct this commonality. 
Hence, the Souda pairs a statement on the particular- 
ity of each sense to its own organ with the notion of a 
commonality in touch. The conjunction indicates the 
syncretic process of perceptual cognition, not the con- 
fusion or collapse of different sensory inputs. 

This survey sketches out a picture of the intel- 
lectual landscape of Byzantine thoughts on vision and 
their sources. Many writers endeavored specifically to 
clarify the problem of tactility and contact in relation 
to sight as they attempted to depict the hidden and 
obscure perceptual processes that comprise percep- 
tion, beyond mere sensation alone. This groundwork 
opens the way for a revision and reconsideration of 
sources that allegedly hint at haptic sight, demanding a 
nuanced and critical eye to explore the full range of pos- 
sibilities offered by their language, their use of specific 
terminology, and the context in which any metaphors 
of touch, contact, or grasping appear. 


Revising Our View of Photios’s Theory of Sight 


With this foundation in place, it is possible to turn to 
Photios’s well-known reference to extramission in his 
Homily 17, which in praising sight’s effectiveness over 
hearing seems to suggest the haptic and tactile power 
of the extramissive rays. Photios’s homily is an indis- 
pensible resource because although it emerged from the 
mind of a well-educated and learned figure, it targeted 
a diverse audience of Constantinopolitan figures and 


40 Onthecommon sense, see P. Gregoric, Aristotle on the Common 
Sense (Oxford, 2007). See also J. Owens, “Aristotle on Common 
Sensibles and Incidental Perception,” Phoenix 36 (1982): 215-36. 


peoples within a sacred context. This allows us to under- 
stand that while Photios himself may have been referring 
to a nuanced understanding of vision, his characteriza- 
tion of sight must also have been conveyed in terms that 
would have been legible to his congregation. Although 
Photios’s thoughts and explanations are quite different 
in genre and context from the philosophical and medical 
texts surveyed thus far, they evidence a common theory 
of vision that would have been accessible and familiar 
to the listeners of his homily. The key statement in the 
homily, as translated by Cyril Mango, reads as follows: 


For surely, having somehow through the out- 
pouring (mpoytcet) and effluence (&roppof}) of 
the optical rays touched and encompassed the 
object, it (= sight, éYtc) too sends the essence of 
the thing seen to the mind, letting it be conveyed 
from there to the memory for the concentration 
of unfailing knowledge. Has the mind seen? Has 
it grasped? Has it visualized? Then it has effort- 
lessly transmitted the forms to the memory.*? 


Photios here uses an interesting doubling of nouns to 
describe the process of sight: “outpouring” (rpoytcet) 
and “effluence” (&moppojj). If regarded as rhetorical 
flourishes, these terms could be overlooked and the 
statement may be rendered as Mango does. While the 
term tpoxvcet denotes the notion of an outpouring as 
in the case of a river or sweat issuing from the body, 
&moppoy on the other hand denotes an emanation. 
Here there is a crucial pairing of prefixes, mpo- and 
mo-, which may be understood as an indication of an 
emanation forth and from. While this could be read 
as a description of rays hitting and reflecting off the 
object, the synchronous deployment of the two words 
instead seems to allude to the simultaneity of rays being 
emitted from the eyes and from the object, as would be 
expected in a Platonic theory of extramission. 


41 “Kai yap cai adty [= dpc] ye dyrov TH tpoydoet Kai droppoy 
THY OTTIKAY AKTIVwV TO OpATov oiovel TwWs eTAdwWUEevY Kal TEpléTOVTE 
TO eldog Tod d6pabévtoc TH Hyeuovix@ mapanéuretat, exeiOev ra- 
TopOuevOyjvat Sidotca TH uvijun Tpdg emtatHuns atAavertatys 
cuvdbpotcw. Eldev 6 vodc, dvtekd Beto, éoavtdcOy, tods tUTOUs 
axoTtws év TH uvijuy TapeTtéupato.” Photios, Homily 17.2, 305:20- 
305:3, ed. B. Laourdas, OwsA/az (Thessalonike, 1959), 170-71; trans. 
C. Mango, The Homilies of Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(Cambridge, MA, 1958), 294. 
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LSJ defines both these words quite similarly, 
either as emissions pouring out or flowing off, hence 
it is necessary to consider the appearance and usage of 
these terms in late antique and Byzantine texts to pro- 
duce a more nuanced understanding of Photios’s pas- 
sage. As one might expect, npoydc«t denotes a flowing 
outward or a deposition of materials, such as mud in a 
creek bed, and is often used in this explicit manner. For 
example, Oreibasios, the fourth-century personal phy- 
sician of Julian the Apostate, uses the term to describe 
the ejaculation of sperm from the body in his medical 
writings, based on Galen’s work; Theodoret of Kyrrhos 
in his fifth-century Commentary on the Psalms used it 
to describe the gushing-out of water from stones in ref- 
erence to Psalm 114:7-8; and George Synkellos in his 
late eighth- or early ninth-century Chronography uses 
“npoyvaet” to describe the “sprinkling” (npécyvory), 
as written in Hebrews 11:28, of lamb’s blood upon 
the doorways during Passover in Exodus 12:13.4% Such 
examples are consistent with other uses, which denote a 
directional outpouring of a substance toward an object. 
This agrees with what one would expect from rpoytc«t 
in Photios’s text as referring to the rays pouring out 
from the eyes. However, the crux of the matter here is 
how we come to understand its counterpart, &oppo7. 

The term d&roppéy is attested often and used in 
texts relating to vision to describe precisely rays ema- 
nating from an object. In Plato’s Timaeus, for example, 
the term appears in Plato’s discussion of colors emanat- 
ing from the visible bodies: 


This [i.e. color] consists of a flame which issues 
(aroppéovcay) from the several bodies, and 
possesses particles so proportioned to the visual 
stream as to produce sensation; and as regards 
the visual stream, we have already stated merely 
the causes which produced it.** 


Here Plato describes how this fiery emanation from the 
bodies of visible things produces sensation by uniting 
with the fiery outpouring from the eyes. Plato deploys 


42 See Oreibasios, Collectionum medicarum reliquiae, vol. 4, ed. 
J. Raeder (Leipzig, 1933), 9.23.6 (libri incerti); Theodoret of Kyrrhos, 
Commentary on the Psalms (PG 80:1792); George Synkellos, Ecloga 
chronographica, ed. A. A. Mosshammer (Leipzig, 1984), 142. 

43 “hdyatov coudtwr exdotwy dnoppéoveay, Set cUuuETpA LPL 
eéyouoay mpd aicOyawv: Svews 0’ év toig mPdaVev adTO TrEpl THY aitiwy 
THs yevetems Eppy9y.” Plato, Timaeus 67c, ed. and trans. Bury, 172-73. 
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the verb form &roppéoveay to convey specifically the 
issuing of rays from the object, suggesting a foundation 
for this term’s association with the emanations coming 
off perceptible things. 

In other treatises on vision and philosophy, the 
term is used to denote specifically this emanation from 
the outside perceptible body or object, understood as 
being external to the subject. For example, droppéovta 
appears in Psellos’s commentary on Aristotle, cited 
above, as follows: 


For, he says, sight perceives by being affected 
by the things seen, just as each of the other 
[senses] perceives, but not by making and send- 
ing out (rototcn Kal éxréunovew), and not by 
being affected by admitting what flows (&op- 
péovtd TIva arto THY aicOnTav) from the things 
perceived. 


Here Psellos clearly delineates the difference between 
the rays shooting out of the eyes (éxéwovow) and the 
emanations from the object (aoppéovta). Elsewhere 
in this same commentary, he uses the term to describe 
as well the intromissionists’ theory of the entrance of 
the atomic eidola being emanated by the object (cidwrd 
Tia &moppéovta), as in the case of Demokritos; and the 
notion of the mixing of optical rays to describe the ones 
coming from the object (ébartAovpévas &moppotac), as 
in the case of Empedokles.** And, furthermore, in his 
encyclopedic entry on the senses in De omnifaria doc- 
trina, Psellos also uses it to describe the operation of 
sight according to Plato. The sentence there reads: 


The act of sight comes into being when the light 
sent out (éxdepduevov) from the eyes comes into 
contact with the [light] emanating (t@ &n0 THY 
cwudtwv &toppéovtt) from the bodies, the very 
thing which Plato calls united rays (tuvadyerav).*> 


44 The term appears therein six times, and only once in this short 
treatise does it describe the flowing of rays from the eye, following its 
same use in the Alexander of Aphrodisias source text. This anomalous 
appearance emerges as part of a line that chooses to stress the exterior- 
ity of the outpouring of the rays from the eye, similar to what occurs 
ina passage from Aétius, discussed below. See Psellos, ep! aicSyrews 
xal alcSytoy, ed. O'Meara, 14-17; cf. Alexander of Aphrodisias, Jn 
librum De sensu commentarium, ed. Wendland, 32.13-15. 

45 “H bpaotc yivetat dtav 16 dd TAY SHOaruay dag Exdepduevov 
TVVAVTHTY TH ANd THY TwUATwY ATroppéovTt, 6rtep OT Thdtwv dvoudler 
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In the two excerpts presented here, Psellos neatly uses 
this language of doubled participles to capture the dual 
process of Platonic extramission. Notably, a pairing of 
éx- and &ro- participles here convey the outpouring and 
emanation of rays that unite to make vision possible, 
analogous to the pairing of mpo- and &ro- in Photios’s 
own homily. 

Psellos’s passage in De omnifaria doctrina derives 
closely from a popular text, De placita philosophorum, 
previously ascribed to Plutarch and now attributed 
to Aétius, and which summarizes various theories of 
sight. In the Aétius text, however, the participial form 
(&noppéovtoc) is used to describe the optical rays that 
emanate from the viewer, rather than the object. In the 
words of Aétius: 


Democritus and Epicurus suppose that sight is 
caused by the entering in (cioxpicetc) of images 
(cidwAwv), and by the secretion (2xxptoty) of cer- 
tain rays which return (btootpedovady) to the 
eye after striking upon the object. Empedocles 
supposes that images are mixed with the rays 
of the eye; these he styles the rays of images. 
Hipparchus, that the visual rays extend from 
both eyes to the superficies of bodies, and give 
to the sight the apprehension of those same 
bodies, after the same manner in which the 
hand touching the extremity of bodies gives 
the sense of feeling. Plato, that the sight is the 
splendor of united rays (cvvatyetay); there is a 
light which goes (&roppéovtos) some distance 
from the eyes into a congruous air (6uoyev7, 
&épa), and there is likewise a light emitted (4m 
TOV TwUaTwY depouévov) from bodies, which 
meets and is joined with the fiery visual light 
in the intermediate air (rept tov uetabd dépa), 
which is liquid and mutable; and the conjunc- 
tion of these rays gives the sense of seeing. This 
is Plato’s corradiancy, or splendor of united rays 
(cuovadtyera).*¢ 


avvavyetay.” Michael Psellos, De omnifaria doctrina, 108, ed. L. G. 
Westerink (Nijmegen, 1948), 60. 

46 “Anudxpitos Emixoupos cat’ ciddhwv cicxplcets dovto Td 
dpatixdy cuuBatvery, Kal Kate TIvwv dxtivwv ExKplol peta THY 
Tpdcg TO Droxeiuevov Evotaci TdAW drogtpEdovdwy Tpd¢ THY Sty. 
Eumedoxhis Toi eidwrois ths axtivas dvéuite, mpoowyopetaus TO 
yryvouevoy axtive(dwhov cvvOétws. “Inrapyos dxtivds dyoww ad’ 
Exatépov TAV O>0ahuav dmoTElvoUevac Tolg TépactY ADTHY olov 


Notable for our concerns here is the fact that the text 
of Aétius suggests that only the Atomists, such as 
Demokritos and Epicurus, traditionally understood 
as being the proponents of intromission, which see 
vision as occurring through emission and entrance of 
rays returning from the object after having struck its 
surface. And even then, Aétius stresses that it is only 
Hipparchos’s theory of vision that explicitly explained 
sight as touch. This clarification here is critical since 
not only was Aétius’s account selected by the learned 
Psellos to represent a definitive and comprehensive 
view of vision and its variants in his encyclopedia, but 
it is also used in various other encyclopedic sources, 
ranging from Nemesios’s De zatura hominis to John 
Stobaeus’s Anthology.*” 

Curiously, &noppéovtos is used in the Aétius text 
to describe Plato’s emanation of rays from the eye into 
the intermediary space. Hence, Aétius is not emphasiz- 
ing the act of the active viewer's sending out of rays, but 
rather on their progression into space. This suggests 
that the verb, while somewhat flexible in its technical 
use, nevertheless connotes an inherent exteriority to 
the viewer. This is consistent with usage in other late 
antique and Byzantine examples. For instance, consider 
the term’s third-century usage in Plotinos’s Exneads, 
in his discourse on love. Plotinos describes the emer- 
gence of love as born from the Soul through the action 
of the gaze looking upon the object of contemplation. 
Plotinos writes: 


This was its first vision, and it looked towards 
it as to its own good, and rejoiced in its look- 
ing, and the vision was of a kind which made 
it impossible for the visionary to make its gaze 


YElpOv errapaic Tepixalantovaas Tots EKTOS THUATL THY avTiAn YL 
adtTOv Tpd<¢ TO dpatixoy darodiddvat. TTAdtwv cath cvvadyeiayv, Td 
Utv 2x TOV O>Oaludy dwtd< éml Moady dnoppéovtos cic TOV duoyevy 
dépa, TODO’ and THY THUATwV hepouevod, TOD dé Tepl TOV UEeTAed 
dépa evdidyutov dvta cal evtpentov guvEeKTElvouevon TH TUPHOEL 
Tis OYews adty Agyetat Tratwvixy cvvadyeto.” Pseudo-Plutarch 
(Aétius), De placita philosophorum 4.13, ed. J. Mau, Moralia, vol. 5 
(Leipzig, 1971), 123, trans. W. W. Goodwin, Plutarch’s Morals, 
(Boston, 1905), 168. For the work’s textual history, see D. T. Runia, 
“The Placita Ascribed to Doctors in Aétius’ Doxography on Physics,” 
in Aétiana: The Method and Intellectual Context of a Doxographer, 
vol. 3, ed. J. Mansfeld and D. T. Runia (Leiden, 2010), 515-75. 

47 Nemesios, De natura hominis 7, ed. M. Morani (Leipzig, 
1987), 58.11-14; John Stobaeus, Anthologium, ed. O. Hense and C. 
Wachsmuth, vol. 1 (Berlin, 1884), 52.7.1-5. 
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a secondary activity; so that the soul by a kind 
of delight and intense concentration on the 
vision and by the passion of its gazing generates 
something from itself which is worthy of itself 
and of the vision. So from the power which is 
intensely active about the object of vision, and 
from a kind of outflow (@moppéovtoc) from that 
object, Love came to be as an eye filled with its 
vision, like a seeing that has its image with it; 
and, I suppose, his name most likely came to 
him from this, because he derives his real exis- 
tence from seeing.*8 


In Plotinos’s text, dtoppéovtos works double duty: on 
the one hand, the term might suggest the rays issuing 
forth from the eyes of the other, who is the object of 
devotion; or, on the other hand, it might speak to the 
theory of vision as being produced by these twin effluxes 
of rays, where here the object of contemplation is emit- 
ting its visible rays. Deploying a complex and metaphor- 
ical iteration of the theory of vision to explain the birth 
of Love, Plotinos’s use of &noppéovtos seems to suggest 
that the term can be fruitfully applied to that object of 
sight—even if it too projects optical rays. This object 
of sight is inherently exterior to the body, just as it is 
used in Basil of Caesarea’s discussion of the evil eye.*? 


48 “Kal rpatov qv dpaya adth Todto Kal Ewpa ws TPd¢ &yabdv 
adTIS Kal ExaipEev OPHTH, Kal TO SpaLa TOLODTOV HY, WS UN TAPEPYOV 
Troteta Oat thy Géav Td dpHv, ws TH olov HOovy cal tdce TH Td adTO 
Kal codpdty tt THs Géac yevvijoul ti map’ adtijc dELov adtic Kal Tod 
dpduatos. Ef ody Tob évepyodvtos auvtévus Tepl TO OpwuEvov Kal 
2x Tod olov dtoppéovtos dnd TOD dpwuévov duua TANPWOEy, olov WET’ 
eldw@Aou Space, Epwe éyéveto thya nov Kal TAG Mpoonyoplac évtedOev 
UdMov adt@ yeyevnueryg, Ott £& Opdoews THY UrdcTACI Evel Emel TS 
ye ma G0g dd TodTOD éxot dv THY exwvopiav.” Plotinos, Enneads 3.5.3 
ed. and trans. A. H. Armstrong, Enneads, 8 vols. (Cambridge, MA, 
1966-88), 3:176-79. 

49 Basil of Caesarea’s use of the word is curious, and fitting, since 
Nelson alludes to this text in defense of haptic extramission. In 
Homily 1, “On Envy,” Basil deploys étoppéovtos to dismiss super- 
stitions about the evil eye: “Some people believe that envious people 
inflict harm merely through their eyes... by some flowing emis- 
sion (aroppéovtoc) of destruction from the eyes of those being envi- 
ous. I reject this explanation as crude ... (tod¢ dé pGovepods tives 
olovtat Kal Ov dp8arudv udvov tiv BXABrnv eribadrerv-... ofov 
peduatds tivog dAcOpiov ex THV Hovepay d>Oahuayv droppéovtos, 
kal Avparvouévon Kal diapelpovtoc. Eya d& todtov uév Tov Adyov 
anonéuTroudt....)” (PG 31:380). While he does not place this popu- 
lar belief in dialogue with contemporary theories of vision, it is cru- 
cial to observe that in this case the rays, while emitted by the eyes, 
are implicitly being sent out toward those people being envied. Given 
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Metaphorically then, Eros emerges from the union of 
the rays from the viewer’s eyes in the “strenuous activ- 
ity of contemplation” and the “emanation... from the 
object contemplated.” As such, the comparison of love 
to vision is completed and comes full circle by the fact 
that in this union—of rays and lovers—not only is Eros 
born, but also vision itself.°° Hence, for this metaphor 
to work rhetorically, Plotinos must rely on a version 
of Plato’s united-rays theory in which seer and object, 
lover and the one being loved, could be just as united as 
their optic effluences are. 

Not only does Alexander of Aphrodisias serve 
as a key source for Plotinos, but Plotinos’s theory of 
visual perception relies precisely on an Aristotelian- 
infused version of Plato’s theory where the sympathy 
of viewer and object come together to produce vision.** 
In his tractate on sight, Plotinos stresses the efflux 
of light from the eye and its sympathetic union with 
outside bodies. Elsewhere, he likewise states not only 
that the eye is a thing of light (6>8aAud¢ dwtoetdy¢), 
but that it throws itself out in search of light (mpd¢ 76 
a@¢ Bahay) since colors are a form of light (ypdac data 
évta).°2 These accounts demonstrate that Plotinos 
chose to focus on the activity of the viewer by stressing 
the extramissive effluxes from the eye, yet still crucially 
acknowledges the necessity and importance of the light 


Basil’s exhortation against envy, the eyes of the envious are depicted 
as foreign and external to the reader. This positions the eyes of the 
envious as if they themselves were objects in the world, distanced 
and exterior from the righteous viewer who becomes victim to it. On 
the evil eye in the church fathers, see M. W. Dickie, “The Fathers of 
the Church and the Evil Eye,” in Byzantine Magic, ed. H. Maguire 
(Washington, DC, 199s), 9-34. Cf. Nelson, “To Say and to See” (n. 1 
above), 155. 


50 Such a telling metaphorical use of vision appears as well in 
Nicholas Kabasilas’s fourteenth-century liturgical commentary, 
where he compares the worshipper’s union with Christ to the 
union of the eye with light for the enabling of vision. See Nicholas 
Kabasilas, Explication de la divine liturgie, 44, ed. S. Salaville, SC 
4 bis (Paris, 1967), 252, trans. J. M. Hussey and P. A. McNulty, 
Commentary on the Divine Liturgy (Crestwood, NY, 1960), 100. 

51 E.K.Emilsson, Plotinus on Sense-Perception: A Philosophical 
Study (Cambridge, 1988), 36-62. See also G. H. Clark, “Plotinus’ 
Theory of Sensation,” Philosophical Review 51 (1942): 357-82. See 
Plotinos, Enneads 4.5, ed. and trans. Armstrong, 4:280-315. 

52 “Kal 6 vote Adyoc. Ald tov Eg” Exdatou Adyov dpav TO KdTW HG 
dnd TO OHS TKOTELVdY HyynTal, HoT OPFaruds dwToELdIs BY TPd¢ 
16 $06 Barov Kal ypdas data dvta TH Td TH YPUUATA TKoTELVe Kal 
dhuce elvan heyet cexpvupéva Tois ypwpuaor.” Plotinus, Enneads 2.4.5, 
ed. and trans. Armstrong, 2:114-15. 
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that actively radiates from objects. These emanations 
are the source of vision—a model of sympathetic union 
derived from Plato.*? In this model, as in Plato, the 
sympathy occurs by virtue of a union of like with like, 
where similitude plays a crucial role. The light from 
the eyes unites with that of colors, since they are both 
colors and the eyes’ light is a species of light. However, 
Plotinos’s theory of perception was based not on the 
mere mechanics of physiological sight but rather on a 
concern with the soul’s ability to perceive other beings.** 
While Plotinos argued against a medium for vision in 
the Aristotelian sense, stressing instead the immediacy 
of sight, his reasoning against this was precisely because 
if we considered sight to be due to impressions on an 
intermediary, which are passed along, then sight would 
be a matter of touch, “but in acts of seeing there is no 
touch” (év d8 tots épduacw ody &y).°> He then goes 
on to use the well-known Aristotelian example (dis- 
cussed earlier) that if one presses an object to the eye, 
vision becomes impossible. Hence, we can observe that 
the motivations for denying the tactility of sight could 
serve various articulations of mediation and presence 
offered by the visible object, yet these variants adopted 
the non-tactility of sight as a basic given. Even in an 
instance when Plotinos does indeed choose to stress 
the intimacy of contact between viewer and object 
in his discourse on sight and thus compares seeing to 
touch, he makes sure to word this asa similarity or /ike- 
ness to touch (4W aby Eotat gorxds TO dpéyv), not as a 
declaration of sight being a species, modality, or form 
of touch, since he has explicitly argued against this 
already.*® Hence, Plotinos helps us to understand the 
conceptual nuance of such metaphors’ operations but 
cautions us not to confuse sight and touch, as if they 
were interchangeable. 


53 On Plotinos’s theory of vision, see A. M. Smith, From Sight to 
Light: The Passage from Ancient to Modern Optics (Chicago, 2014), 
134-42. 

54 Compare this to Porphyry’s theory of visual perception, as 
paraphrased in Nemesios’s De natura hominis, which claims that 
sight is neither the product of an optical cone, eidola, or some other 
cause, but instead it is merely the soul itself encountering fellow 
visible objects. See P. Lautner, “Perception and Self-Knowledge: 
Interpreting Fr. 264 Smith,” Bulletin of the Institute of Classical 
Studies 50 (2007): 77-90. 

55 Plotinos, Enxneads 4.5.2, ed. and trans. Armstrong, 4:288-89. 
56 Plotinos, Exneads 4.5.4, ed. and trans. Armstrong, 4:294-95. 


Returning then to Photios’s account, we might 
consider a similar deployment of these doubled terms 
to hint at that union and contact that occurs in vision. 
This space of contact is nevertheless born not from 
touch but through the noetic and physical union of 
rays within that in-between space that separates seers, 
lovers, and their objects of contemplation. Thus, the 
term &oppéy in the homily seems to follow its uses 
in other Byzantine texts, where it suggests an exterior 
entity’s emanation of optic rays. This fits Psellos’s use 
of the term to describe the effluences from the object 
both in his commentary on Aristotle and in his ency- 
clopedia. In the popular late antique commentaries 
on sense perception, variants of the term appear fre- 
quently and with notable consistency. The term, for 
instance, appears twenty-two times and with sharp 
technical precision in Theophrastos’s Commentary 
on the Senses to describe all forms of emanations that 
issue from the visible object in the theories of Plato, 
Demokritos, Empedokles, and others.*” Notably, 
while Theophrastos’s commentary on perception does 
not make an appearance in Photios’s Bibliotheca, sev- 
eral excerpts from other commentaries by Theophrastos 
are included, suggesting Photios’s familiarity with 
his broader corpus.** And, in the commentary by 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, the term is deployed fifty- 
four times, repeatedly used to refer to emanations 
from perceptible objects. At times, Alexander may use 
it simply to refer to both emanations—from the eyes 
and perceptibles—in shorthand by omitting the sec- 
ond verb. Yet, Alexander of Aphrodisias avoids using 
any form or variant of the word &roppéy (in opposi- 
tion to another term for the emissions from the eye) to 
describe the rays from the object. There are, however, 
four anomalous instances.*? These exceptions are all in 
a section commenting on Aristotle’s refutation of the 
theory that the eye sees by something that comes out 
(438a25)—and once more in a later citation back to 
this earlier section. In these cases, we witness a desire 
on the part of Alexander to depict the efflux coming 


57 Theophrastus, “De sensu et sensibilibus,” Doxographi Graeci, ed. 
H. Diels, repr. (Berlin, 1965), 499-527, trans. Stratum, Theophrastus 
(n. 38 above), 65-151. On this commentary, see H. Baltussen, “The 
Purpose of Theophrastus’s ‘de Sensibus’ Reconsidered,” Apeiron 31, 
no. 2 (1998): 167-99. 

58 See Photios, Bibliotheca, cod. 278, ed. Henry, 8:157-170. 

59 Alexander of Aphrodisias, ed. Wendland, 27.20-34.21, anoma- 
lies at 30.22, 31.21, 32.14, 58.25, trans. Towey, 37-43. 
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from the eye into space as a passive player in sight. This 
is often paired with the preposition dé stating the 
origin of these effluxes, rather than using the common 
construction with éx or mpdé¢ that emphasize the force- 
ful action of a movement outward into space from the 
eyes, which these commentators tend to prefer in such 
circumstances. 

The technical terms that invoke the doubling of 
optical rays lead me to reevaluate Photios’s homily as 
a shorthand account of Plato’s united-rays theory (or 
some close variant), where, in Photios’s words, the 
“outpouring (tpoydcet) and effluence (&moppojj) of the 
optical rays” refers to the outpouring of rays being sent 
out from the eye avd the effluence of optical rays ema- 
nating from the object being seen. However, if Photios 
is indeed citing Plato’s theory with a proper and 
nuanced grasp of its function, then it must be shown 
why Photios goes on to say that these rays “touched 
(éradwpuévy) and encompassed (repiétoven) the 
object.” Here, Mango has again oversimplified the text 
in his translation to the point that it has lost the subtle 
nuances of Photios’s thinking. By taking the “surely” 
or “perhaps” of dyrov from the beginning of the sen- 
tence and uniting it with the “as if somehow” of oiovet 
mw¢ preceding the comparison to touch, Mango’s ver- 
sion, “For surely, having somehow... touched and 
encompassed the object,” has turned a metaphor into a 
statement of mere wonder and amazement at the cryp- 
tic functions of sight. The passage is more accurately 
translated: “For surely, . .. as if somehow touching and 
encompassing the object seen.” 

Mango’s reading is partly to blame for scholars’ 
seeing within Photios’s homily undeniable evidence 
for haptic vision.®° This is only exacerbated by his 
“essence of the thing seen,” a translation that suggests 
an unmediated model of contact where matter itself 
is seemingly being transmitted through sight, some- 
thing for which there is no textual grounds in any of 
the classical, late antique, or Byzantine texts on vision. 
An “essence” is not being transmitted through sight— 
a notion that would require something like vat or 


60 For other matters of vision in Photios’s Homily 17 in rela- 
tion to Mango’s translation, see B. Daskas, “Nota sulla Theotékos 
descritta da Fozio, Hom. XVII 2 (p. 167.14-17 Laourdas),” ACME: 
Annali della Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia dell’Universita degli Studi 
di Milano, 64, no. 2 (2011): 339-51. See also Sergei Mariev, “Echi delle 
teorie ottiche antiche nelle Omelie di Fozio,” Bulgaria Mediaevalis 2 
(2011): 71-80. 
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ovata, not eidoc—but instead it is the form proper of 
the object alone that is transmitted: “form of the thing 
seen” (cido¢ tod dépa8évtoc). The terminology suggests 
that Photios was indeed subscribing to a properly 
Platonic notion of sight that stresses the union of rays 
for the transmission of form. This emphasis on form is 
stressed elewhere, when he opens the broader discus- 
sion on hearing and sight: “Just as discourse is through 
hearing, thus through sight form (uop¢7)) is inscribed 
(éyyapdocetat) into the tablets of the soul.”°! While 
the vivid language of inscription (¢yyapdocetat) is 
used to describe the impression made on memory, the 
language of outward form is nevertheless used to stress 
a homology between sight and hearing—specifying 
that the object of transmission and inscription is never 
essential but rather formal. 

This language of impression and tactility is to 
blame for the wavering modern understandings of 
Photios’s homily, and was likewise a challenge for clas- 
sical writers as they attempted to diagram the processes 
of perception that in some way relied on a form of con- 
tact between object, viewer, and consciousness. While 
relying on haptic metaphors just as we do to charac- 
terize our “grasp” or “handle” of a concept, Photios (as 
the others before him) was not suggesting that sight 
occurred as touch. Instead, Photios is attempting to 
detail the psychosomatic unfolding of perception, as 
his evocative litany of questions suggests: “Has the 
mind seen? Has it grasped? Has it visualized? Then it 
has effortlessly transmitted the forms to the memory.” 
Here Photios is carefully detailing the manner in 
which the mind processes and understands visual 
information: the object must first be seen, the mind 
must grasp and understand what it is seeing, this must 
be given a clear visualization in the mind (which seeing 
makes quite effortless in comparison to hearing), and 
then this form is deposited into memory for concrete 
knowledge. 

What is perhaps most significant here is that this 
litany of questions is mirrored by a parallel one that 
appeared just prior, for the sense of hearing, discussed 
immediately before this passage, and worth comparing 
to clarify the procedural and perceptual aspects that 
Photios is stressing: 


61 “worep yp 6 Adyos 6 BY dKo7e, obTw SY SYEews h uopdy Tois THs 
porns eyyapdacetat tivaéw.” Photios, Homily 17, ed. Laourdas, 170. 
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Photios, Homily 17.5 
(with translations modified from Mango) 


Laourdas ed., 170.30-32 Laourdas ed., 171.3-4 


"Exhwvé Tig 70 otc cig Sijyypa; | Etdev 6 vodc, 

elhxuge avtehaBeto, 

davtalonevy 10 dxovabey 7 ehavtaady, 
dudvouws 


TODS TUTOUS AKOTWG 


ev TH EVAN 
TrapEeTEUWaTo 


vypovoy uedéty Td KpiOev 
TH uvjy evarcébeto 


Has [a person] inclined their | Has the mind seen? 
ear to the story? 

Has their intelligence drawn 
to itself 

and imagined the thing heard? 


Then, judging it with sober 


Has it grasped? 


Has it imagined? 


Then, effortlessly, it 


attention, has transmitted the 
they deposit it into the forms to the memory. 
memory. 


Photios has produced a neatly parallel pair of litanies of 
questions for both sight and hearing that range—in the 
same order—from initial perception to memorization, 
walking us through the mental processes of perception. 
In fact, this process does not at all address the acts of 
seeing or hearing itself, both of which are passingly cited 
in the initial Eidev and”ExAwé of the two respective seg- 
ments. Hence, we can see that avteAdbeto agrees with 
e(hxvoe, which can be defined as grasping and drawing 
in to oneself, respectively. This is obscured in Mango’s 
translation, which for stylistic purposes depicts the pro- 
cess out of order.®? Hence, we must understand that in 


the questions on sight, “Has it grasped?” (av tea Beto) 


is undoubtedly to be read as an act of perception, better 
translated as “apprehended” or “perceived.” This percep- 
tual reading of &vte\d Geto as grasping with the mind is 
a well-established convention, as evidenced by its defini- 
tion in LSJ, and it is used with various senses, including 
hearing. Furthermore, this is the only possible reading, 
given that at this point in the process being depicted 
here, the optical rays have already sensed—that is, the 


mind has already seen, as the first question indicates. 


Returning to Photios’s enigmatic simile in his 
detailing of the physiological sensation of the visual 
object, where he writes, “as if somehow touching 


62 Photios, Homily 17, trans. Mango, 294, ed. Laourdas, 170. 


(éradwuévy) and encompassing (mepiétovea) the 
object,” it is now possible to better grasp the nuances of 
this statement. Rather than seeing Photios’s passage on 
sight as referring to the act of sensation alone, it must 
be recognized that this passage is eloquently detail- 
ing the entire process of sight from sensation through 
perception on to memory—a process that is once again 
summarized in the rhetorical questions that follow. 
The long sentence that precedes, like the questions, is 
neatly divided into four different parts: the sensation of 
the object through the optical rays, the grasping of the 
object by the mind, the imagining of that form in the 
intellect, and the transmission of the images to memory. 

The clause “as if somehow touching (énagwyévy) 
and encompassing (meptémovcn) the object-seen” neatly 
parallels the question “Has it perceived? (avtehaBeto)”. 
Both rely on a language of grasping to convey the appre- 
hension of the visual form by the mind. This explains 
why Photios deploys both érapwuévy and teptémovea 
to describe the process neatly summarized by the decep- 
tively haptic &vte\dBeto, with its common understand- 
ing as apprehension or perception in the context of 
various sensory processes, as stated earlier. Furthermore, 
while one could reason that the light touching of surface 
implied by éragwyévy could suggest the alleged tactility 
of the optical rays, teptétovow suggests that both these 
terms require qualification. 

The term teptémovea denotes a sense of handling 
or treatment of a thing. This is not a physical form of 
grasping nor a sense of encompassing, but rather an 
idea of regarding an object, person, or thing, given that 
it appears in contemporaneous sources as a sense of 
ill or favorable treatment. For instance, the patriarch 
Nikephoros uses it in regards to the “honored and well- 
regarded” (tiwaou Kal Teptétoven) teachings of the 
church.°? This certainly does not allow for Mango’s 
rendering of the term as “encompassed,” unless one 
reads this action in a more conceptual manner. 

The same reading is necessary with éradwuevy, 
which in this context seems to indicate this broader 
notion of contact between sensible objects and sensing 


63 “emerdy O8 Ex Tio KaBOAKAS ExKxAnotac ELootpaxtlerv dpilovTat, 
duoroyodow Kal dxovtes we TATA h KeDodKy Kal dTooTOMKy ExKAnola 
tadta O€deKTal, Tuo Kal meplémoven.” Nikephoros, Refutatio et 
eversio definitionis synodalis anni 815, ed. J. Featherstone, CCSG 33 
(Turnhout, 1997), 68.24-28. 
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beings. This term is evidence in a perceptual context 
in Porphyry’s Commentary on Ptolemy’s Harmonics, a 
text that closely resembles the works of Alexander of 
Aphrodisias and Galen, and which for us here offers 
more than mere lexical clarity.°* The exact same con- 
struction of the word (éradwévn) is used to character- 
ize the process of perception, where Porphyry writes: 


For when matter has been informed by the 
aforementioned rational principle, it happens 
that the soul focuses upon entities, and again 
draws off, as it were, the forms from matter; it 
receives them into itself and in some fashion 
restitutes them so that the act of discrimina- 
tion may be non-material. For in the first place 
apprehension (&vtiky Vic) arising from sense- 
perception seems to contact (émadwyévy) the 
entity and to take up the forms to make a kind 
of report on them and introduce them into the 
soul like some guide or introducer. Next, belief 
making assumption receives what has been 
introduced, names it, and describes it through 
words in the soul as if upon some writing tablet 
existing in it. Next, the third faculty is one that 
makes images out of distinctive features and is 
really a faculty of painting or sculpture or the 
phantasia (pavtaota). It is not content with the 
form produced by naming and describing, but 
just as those who try to descry persons sailing 
into port, or by way of those who attend to fea- 
tures to match them, and work out details of 
similarities, so this faculty works out the whole 
structural outlook of the object, and when it 
achieves accuracy in this way, then it stores the 
form in the soul. This is the mental image. And 
when it has arisen within and received con- 
firmation, the condition of knowledge comes 
about. From this, like a light kindled from leap- 
ing fire intellect shines forth, just like an accu- 
rate vision for a focus on true being. 


64 Onthe relations between Porphyry, Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
and Galen see R. Chiaradonna, “Platonismo e teoria della conoG 
scenza stoica tra II e III secolo D.C..,” in Platonic Stoicism—Stoic 
Platonism: A Dialogue Between Platonism and Stoicism in Antiquity, 
ed. M. Bonazziand C. Helmig (Leuven, 2007), 209-41, esp. 228-34. 
65 “tHc yup thys eidoTrernomppevygs br Tod PyPévtog hoyou TH oxy 
avubébyxe tots odow epiotapévyy Kal olov dnooracay adOt¢ dtd TI}¢ 
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This is a general account of sensation and perception, 
not focused on any particular sense, yet it stresses this 
notion of the contact that occurs between subject and 
object when perceptual form is drawn out from mat- 
ter. As with Photios, it would seem that this process of 
perceptual decoding and encoding is common for all 
sensible objects, yet of crucial importance here is the con- 
structs of the imagination (davtacias) as the third step 
in the process. As Peter Lautner details in his study on 
Porphyry’s perceptual processes, Porphyry understands 
perception as having four stages or faculties involved.°° 
Comparatively, we can see that Porphyry’s stages neatly 
line up with Photios’s own fourfold perception: sensual 
perception through contact, the assumption and recep- 
tion of the sensation introduced, the creation of images 
through the imagination, and the eventual “condition 
of knowledge” (4 tij¢ emotyys... d1e9ec1¢), presum- 
ably—just as the “unfailing knowledge” (émictyun> 
athavestatys) in Photios—for the depositing of this 
image into the memory or the soul for future emulation. 

Therefore, as Porphyry uses éragdwpévy to 
describe this initial contact of sensation, Photios 
similarly uses it to reflect these initial stages where 
the visible thing is received into the mind, depicting 
its consideration and handling by the mental faculties 


bAns te eidy Kal deyouevyy elc¢ Eavutyv Kal tpdrov TIWa droKablataAcay 
cic To duAov ylvecOa tH Kpioty. TO Lev yp TPATOV UNd THs aicAATEWS 
HavttAnic, olov éradwuévy Tod Sv t0¢ dvahaubavery adte TeLpaToL 
«al olov ciowyyédhetv te Kall elodyey cig THY Woxhy doTep ddny6¢ TIC 
Kal cicaywyeds. wet 08 TAdTH Y SoEarTiKh IndAnYWig Drodéxetat TO 
eioay Sev tpocayopetovoa avTd Kal dvaypaddpovan did ddyou TH uyy, 
oloy eig TL ypauydtiov évuTdpyov adty. tpity 0 éotl ueta tadTa 
Sbvamic eikovioTy TOV dtwUdtwv Kal dvtws CwypadiKy TI¢ Hf TAGTTIKY 
7 pavtacia od« dpxovuevy TH THs MPoTMyopedoewc Eldel Kal TH THS 
avaypadys, UW dvrep tpdTov of Tobs KaTaThéovtac cixovilovTEes 
} Kate Tove Tots cvuBdrots mapaxohovPodvtas Thy dxpiberay THs 
duordtytos exhoyilovtat- obtw Kal abty Tod mpdyuatos dnagay Thy 
uopdyy éxroylouevy, ordtav TodTov Tov Tpdémov axpibwoy, TOTE 
anéBeto év TH Wvoyxfj TO eldoc. cal Todt Hy H Evvoa, he éyyevouevys 
te Kal BeBarwSelons h tio emiotyuns eyylvetat didGectc, Ad’ Hs 
dorep amd tupds THdHTavTOS ELadbey has 6 vods dvadhatvetat oidv 
trep Otc dxpibre cic THY mpoaRodyy Thy éml TO Svtws Sv.” Porphyry, 
Eig ta dpuovixd [Itoheuatov oxduvyua, ed. 1. Diiring, Kommentar 
zur Harmonielehre des Ptolemaios (Géteborg, 1932), 13-14, trans. 
P. Lautner, “Mental Images in Porphyry’s Commentary on Ptolemy’s 
Harmonics,’ Apeiron 48, no. 2 (2015): 220-50, esp. 225-26. 

66 Lautner, “Mental Images,” esp. 226-31. See also M. Chase, 
“Porphyry on the Cognitive Process,” Ancient Philosophy 30 (2010): 
383-405. 
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as is suggested by the paired teptémovoa. Thus, for the 
sake of clarity, we might revise “as if somehow touch- 
ing (étadwuévy) and encompassing (meptétovcn) the 
object-seen,” by stating instead, “as if somehow con- 
tacting (éradwuévy) and regarding (reptétovon) the 
visible thing.” This stresses these stages in sense percep- 
tion whereby the form of the thing being seen is appre- 
hended, grasped by the mind, and understood, before 
it can come to generate mental images for its storing in 
memory. Photios’s sense of wonder, conveyed through 
the oiovet mw<, is then to be understood more as an indi- 
cation of the abstracted and difficult understanding of 
sensual contact that occurs in this perceptual process, 
rather than a mere marveling on the tactility or physi- 
ology of sight. olovet mw indicates precisely the obscu- 
rity of how the mind initially grapples with sensual 
data in a stage where the rays have allowed for sight, 
but immediately before the imagination has capably 
produced an image of the forms for their inscription in 
memory. The phrase captures the importance of per- 
ception’s temporal progression and unfolding. When 
Photios details this act of establishing contact and 
grappling with the object, he describes the visible thing 
as TO 6patov. Yet, subsequently, when he speaks of the 
transmission and implicit visualization of the form of 
the object, he describes this entity with an aorist pas- 
sive participle—that is to say, as “the form of the thing- 
that-has-been-seen” (6 eido¢ tod épa8évtoc). Although 
it is a useful temporal marker that aptly and succinctly 
communicates the procedurality of the perceptual pro- 
cesses, this aorist passive participle also stresses the fact 
that the images that come into consciousness are not 
physical realities, but rather mere forms of what has 
been already perceived. 

Thus, we may then responsibly revise Mango’s 
translation of Photios’s crucial passage on sight as 
follows: 


For surely, [sight], through the outpouring 
[i.e., from the eye] and emanation [i-e. from the 
object] of the optical rays, as if somehow con- 
tacting and regarding the form of the visible 
object, sends it to the intellect, letting it be con- 
veyed from there to the memory for the concen- 
tration of unfailing knowledge. Has the mind 
seen? Has it apprehended? Has it imagined? 
Then, it has effortlessly transmitted the images 
to the memory. 


With this revision, it becomes clear that the implica- 
tions of a tactile sight are less consequential. For even 
if visual sensation (up to the second stage) were indeed 
seen as operating on a model of tactility, at the second 
stage of perception this tactile contact with the object 
would be curtailed. The physical touch of the image at 
this point would be remediated in any case through 
the cognitive faculties that produce mental images for 
their impression on the “tablets of the soul” (tots tic 
Woxis éyyapdocetat mivaétv), as Photios said earlier. 
What is effortlessly deposited into the memory by sight 
are the typologies (tos timouc) of images, which then 
serve as the model for emulation and reproduction. 
This is in accordance with the typological language 
associated with the relations between the Old and 
New Testaments as well as the representation of forms 
in icons, whereby representations—both verbal and 
visual—are always caught in typological chains that can 
be ever replicated and reproduced, while always signal- 
ing back to their archetypes and prototypes.®” Hence, 
vision would always be mediated and never haptic 
because the mind does not merely impress material or 
haptic forms directly taken from the object onto itself, 
but rather reconstitutes sensual information into men- 
tal images that are then deposited in the soul/memory. 

In the context of Homily 17, the passage is part 
of Photios’s defense of images, accusing those who are 
against images to be likewise arguing against the teach- 
ings passed on by the Gospels, a common defense of the 
iconophiles. As the beginning of the section describes: 


Christ came to us in the flesh, and was borne in 
the arms of His Mother. This is seen and con- 
firmed and proclaimed in pictures, the teaching 
made manifest by means of personal eyewit- 
ness, and impelling the spectators to unhesi- 
tating assent. Does a man hate the teaching 
by means of pictures? Then how could he not 
have previously rejected and hated the message 
of the Gospels? Just as speech is transmitted by 
hearing, so a form through sight is imprinted 
upon the tablets of the soul, giving to those 
whose apprehension (rpdAyVic) is not soiled by 


67 See F. Young, “Typology,” in Crossing the Boundaries: Essays in 
Biblical Interpretation in Honour of Michael D. Goulder, ed. S. E. 
Porter, P. Joyce, and D. E. Orton (Leiden, 1994), 29-48, esp. 34-39. 
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wicked doctrines a representation of knowledge 
concordant with piety.°° 


Hence, the overall section is a defense of images 
through a comparison between the comprehension 
emerging from hearing and sight. Here, Photios uses 
the language of grasping, which we observed in Symeon 
Seth as well, to describe cognition. In this section of the 
homily, the use of mpdAyn Wig, Katdhnyyic, dvtehaBeto, 
and even ¢ethxvae to describe acts of comprehension 
in regards to both sight and sound demonstrates the 
importance of these terms toa language of cognition, a 
set of terminology that is strikingly similar to our own. 
Thus, these degrees of grasping, illustrated by the vari- 
ous prefixes added to -Ayic and -Lauwavetv, must be 
understood as characterizing different forms of intel- 
lectual approach toward sensory data in the process of 
perception. These lessons demonstrate that Photios’s 
passage on vision is much richer, more nuanced, and 
more technically articulate than previously believed. It 
offers us an insight not only into the process of visual 
sensation but also into the compound processes of cog- 
nition and perception that are inseparable from sight or 
hearing alone, as well as memory—the latter being an 
issue that requires further investigation.®? 


Conclusion 


It may be resolved then that the pairing of tactility and 
sight in the philosophical, medical, and theological 
sources speaks not to a haptic iterant of visual percep- 
tion, but rather to the cognitive processes of perception 
that are used as metaphors in order to understand how 
the mind is able to remediate sensual information into 
noetic forms. To suggest then that sight is a species of 
touch would be to overlook the intricate complexities 


68 “Xpiotds cupxl eredyjunoe Kal tic Texovdoys WAEvalc EhEpEToO- 
TOUTO Kal Taig ciKOOLY OpATAL Kal TITTODTAL Kal KyPYTTETAL, AUTOWIAS 
vouw Statpavovuervys THs UaOrcews Kal Tove Ventas EdeAxouevng is 
anpoddciotoy cvyxatabecty. Micei tig THY Old TOVTWY OOwTKAM CY; 
TAG Od TPOTEPOV OdTOG TO THY EvAYyEhlwY Eig UlTOS ANMTATO KpUY LA; 
dotep yap dAdyoc 6 OV dxo7e, obtw SV SWews F Lop? Tois THs WoYiIs 
eyxapdooetat rivatw, duddwvor tis edoeBelac, ol¢ movypav Soy- 
udtwv i TPdAn Wis odk evéotixtat, THY UdOyow Siaypdpovow.” 
Photios, Homily 17, ed. Laourdas, 170-71, trans. Mango, 293-94. 
69 Onmemory in Byzantium, see N. P. Sullo, “The Art of Memory 
in Byzantium during the Later Middle Ages” (PhD diss., Yale Uni- 
versity, forthcoming). 
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of Byzantine perceptual theory and its relationship to 
thought, cognition, memory, and action. In my close 
reading of these classic texts on vision here, my goal has 
not been to produce a new normative theory of sight 
for Byzantium—or to survey every Byzantine account 
of sight—but rather to show that the one element that 
all these theories did have in common was an avowed 
separation of touch and sight, where tactility was used 
strictly to characterize the ineffable experience of con- 
tact between a viewer and a visible body. 

The elite nature of highly learned Byzantine or 
late antique figures, like Michael Psellos or Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, discussed earlier, may lead us to ques- 
tion their applicability for a broader Byzantine sphere. 
And, furthermore, the focus of these commentaries on 
Aristotle challenges the all-too-frequent characteriza- 
tion of the Byzantine and medieval world at large as 
being neo-Platonic. So it is important to step back and 
reflect on the medieval Greek history of optics briefly. 
As A. Mark Smith’s recent survey of medieval optics 
demonstrates, it was precisely the late antique commen- 
tators on Aristotle that were treated by the western and 
eastern medieval worlds as a foundation for the devel- 
opment of optics.’° Aristotle’s summaries and evalu- 
ations of earlier writers, including Plato, led Aristotle 
to be seen less as a polemicist and more as an explica- 
tor, thus often serving as a prerequisite for a proper 
and disciplined understanding of Plato. This intellec- 
tual foundation led ostensibly to a desire to coax and 
coerce a synthesis of proper Aristotelian and Platonic 
theories of vision as I have demonstrated here. Plotinos, 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, Iamblichos, Themistios, 
Simplikios, and John Philoponos developed their the- 
ories on vision by writing commentaries on Aristotle 
that attempted to resolve the discrepancies among 
earlier thinkers and commentators. These writers pro- 
vide us theories of vision that saw sight as a union of 
effluxes from eye and object, even if these effluxes and 
their orders of mediation varied from source to source. 
For instance, Philoponos was an intromissionist in the 
Aristotelian sense, where light actualizes the transpar- 
ency of an intervening substance like air or water, but 
he saw light as immediate rather mediate, and he was 
all the while emphatic that the eye does not emit visual 
rays." While these commentaries agree in the division 


70 Smith, From Sight to Light (n. 53 above), 134-42. 
71 Ibid., 143-50. 
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of the senses, stressing often the fallacy of atomic or 
some earlier extramissive theories as conflating sight 
with touch, they nevertheless each prioritize different 
elements in the process to suit their own intellectual 
needs. Thus, sight ends up being less dependent on how 
Byzantines thought they saw, than as to how it suited 
them best to see. 

Therefore, it is necessary to see the Euclidian inter- 
ests of George Pachymeres’ Quadrivium and Symeon 
Seth’s Conspectus rerum naturalium as learned curi- 
osities given that despite Ptolemy’s coherence and 
aptitude, his work had little discernable effect on 
visual theory in the late antique and Byzantine period, 
as Smith convincingly demonstrates. The text fails 
to survive in Greek, coming down to us only in a 
Sicilian translation into Latin from Arabic, and there 
is only one late antique commentary—Damianos (or 
Heliodoros) of Larissa’s The Optical Hypotheses—that 
mentions Ptolemy’s Optics. The text was strikingly rare 
in the Greek-speaking sphere. Further, when it does 
appear, it is in service to an abstracted theory of visual 
rays for the sake of mathematical calculations of reflec- 
tion and refraction, as evidenced in Symeon Seth’s 
description of Ptolemy’s “floating coin” experiment. 
Thus, we should understand—at least tentatively—that 
in the Byzantine context thinking on visual perception 
was divided into two overall camps. First, the Platonic- 
Aristotelian theories of sensation and perception that 
detailed the workings of the eye and its acquisition 
and processing of visual data; and, second, the math- 
ematical treatises aimed at the geometric calculations 
of optics. The former served its power in the physi- 
ological and psychological understanding of percep- 
tion and the workings of the eyes, whereas the latter 
offered only limited insights on the former's concerns, 
given that its focus was often on mathematics rather 
than perception itself: Rather than disregarding any of 
these figures as intellectual outliers, ostracized by their 
learnedness and worldliness, it is best to comprehend 
them as indexes of the rich proliferation of theoretical 
texts on vision available to the Byzantine scholar and 
educated public. 

Consider, for example, that while Photios may 
have emphasized extramission in his Homily 17, in his 
Homily 10 on the inauguration of the Pharos Chapel he 
draws from a competeing theory to describe the intri- 
cacy of the decoration: “Democritus would have said, 
I think, on seeing the minute work of the pavement 


and taking it as a piece of evidence, that his atoms were 
close to being discovered here actually impinging on 
the sight.””* Here Photios suggests that the effects of 
intromission could be said to be occurring as he viewed 
the fine work of the pavement, as if the atoms of intro- 
missive sight were “falling upon the eyes” (6 dw 
mintovoas). While he does not necessarily subscribe 
to this theory of vision, suggested by the hypothetical 
tone of the sentence, Photios exhibits familiarity with 
what was an elementary knowledge of vision, among 
many, in the Byzantine world. Such engagement with 
alternative views on sight is found centuries later in 
Nicholas Mesarites (d. 1214), who recounts a debate 
held by physicians’ students in the courtyard outside 
the Church of Holy Apostles, as to “whether our power 
of sight directs itself outward or whether images are 
received by us” (ci xat’ exrouryy dpauev fj eloouryy).”9 
In the late eleventh century, Nicholas and Theodore 
of Andida in the Protheoria play with ideas of intro- 
mission when they describe a viewer looking down 
on a city, gazing upon “the radiance and splendor of 
the rays being sent out from that place (éxmewropévwv 
axtivwv), but not the nature (vot) itself of the good 
things stored there below.”’* Such passing comments 
not only speak to a long-standing popular familiarity 
with intromissive and atomic theory but also index the 
preservation of the teachings of Demokritus, Epicurus, 
and Leukippos as discussed by commentators such as 
Theophrastos, Aétius, and Alexander of Aphrodisias.’° 

The close reading of the literature suggests that 
the theory of the optical pneuma appears to have been 
favored by medical practitioners in the Byzantine 


72 “Anudxprtoc elmer dy, oluat, THy Tod 2dddous herr toupylay evidarv 
Kal TAUTY TexENpl YPHOLEVOS, UN av TOppw elvat TOD UN ODYL Kal TG 
atépous adtod kal dr’ Sw tintodous dvevpyo8at.” Photios, Homily 
10, 2:433.9-434.2, ed. Laourdas, 102, trans. Mango, 187. 

73 Nicholas Mesarites, 42.5, ed and trans. G. Downey, “Nikolaos 
Mesarites: Description of the Church of Holy Apostles,” TAPS 47, 
no. 6 (1957): 857-924, esp. 895, 917. 

74 “catiety thy éxei9ev exrteuTopéva dxtivwv atyAyy te Kol Anp- 
TPSTHTA: Od UY AVTHY THY ddaty TY Evdov droKElLévov dyabdy.” 
Nicholas and Theodore of Andida, Protheoria (PG 140:468B-C). 
75 See also Nikephoros Gregoras, Byzantina Historia, CSHB 
(Bonn, 1830), 2:790, a memorable statement that, following the cor- 
onation of Emperor John VI Kantakouzenos in 1347, one would 
find nothing left in the imperial treasury, “but air and dust and, as 
they say, the atoms of Epicurus.” For a discussion of this text, and 
the translation of this phrase, see C. Hillsdale, Byzantine Art and 
Diplomacy in an Age of Decline (Cambridge, 2014), 1. 
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world, yet could be harmoniously compared to Platonic 
and Aristotelian theories of vision, which likewise 
relied on a theorization of an in-between space or 
medium as the site of vision. While it is possible to infer 
or deduce theories of vision from the techniques and 
practices of artists and writers, each of these should be 
treated as independent cases and interpreted with great 
nuance and care for the language and sources of their 
theories. Crucially, it becomes necessary to understand 
that sensation is not neatly separate from perception in 
our sources. Thus any evidence must be appraised with 
a careful understanding of the technical language and 
linguistic conventions of optical treatises, as well as 
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with a consideration of the metaphors used to charac- 
terize the mental, cognitive, and memory practices of 


the Byzantine viewer.”° 
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